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and not a morning paper is a singie hand. 
The stamp tax for a long time ‘kept daily 
of the 


Standard, which have come into suc” 
sarge circulations since the stamp 
tax was repealed, have been still too high 
for the great body of the working classes 


. to get into the habit of buying them. They 


aave been contented with an occasional 
aight of a daily paper at a public 
house, and with the purchase on 
Saturday night of one of the penny 
weeklies, which are made up of a rehash 
of the news of the week, and 
especially of the police court news. 
The Echo has already shown how suc- 
cessful a half-penny paper could be made 
in the evening field, and the sudden leap 
of the Star into a large circulation is 
doubtless the beginning of the formation of 
the morning newspaper habit among the 
London masses. : 


The most significant thing about the Star, 
however, is that it starts out on amore 
radical platform than any of the other 
London papers, and is edited by one of the 
best known of the Irish parifamentarians. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor is weil fitted for the 
task, for although his reputation has been 
gained in connection with the Irish move- 
ment, he has lived from an early age in 
London, where his newspaper education 
has acquired something of an American 
flavor, he having been a member of the 
New York Herald’s London staff when 
that brilliant journalist, John Russell 
Young. was in charge of its London oftice. 
The starting of the Star, with Mr. O’Con- 


‘ wor at its head, is an evidence of the ten- | 


dency, which has been rapidly developing 
since Mr. Gladstone came out on the Irish 
side, to carry the Irish struggle into Great 
Britain and to make it part of the general 
democratic movement. This tendency the 
Star, with ihe enormous circulation which 
a¢ bids fair soon to have, cannot fail to 
powerfully promote. 


In his opening article Mr. O’Connor 
ses broad democratic ground. While 
rously presenting the Irish case, he 
declares that “Ireland wants home rule 
not much worse than the people of Lon- 
don,” and that “no measure of radical 
reform for London can be complete which 
does not provide for the taxation of 
ground rents.” He proclaims that it will 
be the mission of the Star “to divert the 
anger of the people from the visible tax 
collector to the invisible landlord that 
skulks and robs behind, and to bring home 
to t'.’> inaginations the great fact that 
the specter of land monopoly does not 
stop short at the homes of the farmers or 
agricultural laborers, but penetrates to 
the iamost recesses of their own dingy 
streets and their own wretched attics.” 
“The elevation, the more constant em- 
ployment, the better wages, the increase 
of food in the stomachs, dignity in the 
souls, joy, humanity, tenderness in the 
hearts of the people—these, and these 
things alone,” he says, “represent to us 
progress, glory, national greatness.” He 
prociaims war against every form of 
privilege, not only political but social, and 
declares that the first great step toward 
mecting “the terrible problem of hopeless 
poverty, unhealthy homes, and over-work 
or want of work among the masses of the 


people’ 
@ vast and radical change in the land laws of 
the country. The spectacle at the same time, 
and sometimes even in the sume county, on 
the one hand, of larze tracts of land, return- 
ing to barrenness, and on the other of over- 
crowding in lane aad alley and slum, isenough 
to make even the most reactionary tory per- 
ceive that the land system has broken down. 
‘As to the quack remedy of ‘‘protection,” 
which isso vociferously upheld by some 
of the American supporters of the Irish 
movement, Mr. O’Connor, like Mr. Davitt, 
will have nothing to do withit. “Protec- 
tion,” ie says, ‘is the remedy of the fool- 
ish or selfish, that must be vehemently 
and if needs be violently opposed;” while 
as for the preaching of emigration as a 


remedy for poverty, that is the elevation 


of biood-letting into a panacea. 

The starting in London of a half-penny 
mewspaper, edited by a promicent Irish- 
man, and proclaiming such principles as 
these, is indeed a happy augury. 


it is announced that Helen Taylor is 
goming to the United States and will be 
present at the Women’s conference, which 
will meet at Washington in April. Among 
all the distinguished English men and 
women who have visited us there are 


pone more worthy of honor than Miss 
Taylor. 

Ever cince the death of her step- 
father, John Stuart Mill, whose insep- 
arable companion she was, Miss 
Taylor has devoted fortune, time 
and talent to the work of social 
reform. She was the first woman 
to be elected to the London school 
board, where she has exerted great in- 
fluence in improving education and fight- 
ing corruption, and has so endeared her- 
self to the people of her district of 
Southwark that she has been elected 
again and again, despite the utmest efforts 
of the political rings and bosses that 
flourish in London as well as in New York, 
although not so much is heard of them. 
A thorough democrat in the highest sense 
of the word, every movement for the 
political and social emancipation of the 
masses has had Miss Tay!or’s hearty sym- 
pathy and active support, and for years, 
many of them of seeming hopelessness, 
she has been sowing good seed, not only 
in London but throughout the three king- 
doms. Her devotion to the cause of Irish 
freedom has been especially marked and 
constant. When English liberals were 
vying with English tories in upholding 
coercion, and, wi.h the exception of Joseph 
Cowen, hardly an Englishman of any 
prominence couAl be named who would 
venture to show the slightest sympathy 
with the Iand l»ague, Miss Tavior went 
to Dublin to take the place of Anna Par- 
nell should the government determine to 
arrest the Irish ladies who were 
carrying on the work while the men 
were in prison. And when the anti-irish 
prejudice in England ran strongest, I have 
heard her asserting the rights of the Irish 
people to self-government and to the soil 
of Ireland, before English audiences who 
would have driven off the platform any- 
one but a woman s0 respected and talented 
as she. Miss Taylor is indeed a speaker 
of remarkable power, uniting to the high- 
est womanly culture and grace a strong 
and trained inteliect und a rare power 
of ciear and concise expression. It 
is to be hoped that she will tarry long 
enough among us to make a number of 
speeches in varicus parts of the country, 
especially before the anti-poverty societies, 
with whose principles she is in hearty 
sympathy. 


An interesting paper upon the credit. 
system was read at the recent meeting of 
the national board of trade at Cincinnati 
by J. A. Price, president of the board of 
trade of Scranién, fa. The ever increas- 
ing national debts of Europe ne estimates 
at $22,500,000,000, imposing upon its peo- 
ple an annual interest charge of some 
$800,000,000, and in addition to this there 
are railway, municipal and commercial 
debts and mortgages tou an amount that 
can hardly be estimated. Of the volume 
of indebtedness in this country he makes 
the following estimate: 

Present national debt, Dec. J, 1887.........6 $1,675 816,68) 
226,597,594 


CC Oeeneaverenasasasas 


County and Municipal.....c.cccocccecccscene 521,456,447 
Rallway...cocccecccoscccvccvccccccscess 4,163.640, 145 
Bankiog..........see0 svaeasecesosees sececesee § €551, 706,293 
Private banking... CIRCE IOV eer erry Terry 1,500,000,000 
Record... ..cecccnces eeosswcesccccccsccsccnesee = GOW, UU UU 
Mercartile..... dain d Saeeessseste serene eveccessee OS ENI,O0U, 000 
Individual, otherwise than above...........  6,000,000,000 


Estimating our population at 60,000,000, 
this would be some $4635 for every man, 
woman and child in the United States, or 
over §2,000 for every head of a family. 
Some of the items in this estimate are of 
course mere guesses, and some of the 
debis inc:uded are of course offsct and 
cancelled by others; but whatever deduc- 
tions can on these uccounts be made, the 
result is sufficientiy startling. The civil- 
ized world—and our own country not last 
in the race—is’ rushing forward into a sea 
of indebtedness that must finally submerge 
in genera] bankruptcy and repudiation. 

Colonel] Price advocates the abolition of 
all laws for the collection of private debts, 
and in this he is unquestionably richt. 
There is no more reason why the state 
should lend its machinery of constables, 
sheriffs and courts—still less as is to a 
certain extent yet the case in New York, 
its prisons—to the collection of the debts 
of the individual, than that it should under- 
take to black his boots in the morning or 
tuck him into bed at night. The aboli- 
tion of all laws for the  ccllec- 
tion of private debts would not 
only free our jucicial machinery from 
a clogging mass of business which 
toa large degree prevents its performance 
of proper functions, but it wouJd unques- 
tionably lead toa far higher standard of 


| personal and commercial morality, since 


character would then be the prime element 
in credit. If it lessened, as it undoubtedly 
would, the use of credit in commercial tran- 
sactions, the result would be to put busi- 
ness upon a fur more sound and stable 
foundation and to lessen the intensity of 
those commercial fluctuations in which 
periods of stagnation follow periods of spec- 
ulation. The curse of credit asa flux of 
exchanges is that it expands when there is 
a tendency to speculation, and sharply 
contracts just when most needed to assure 
confidence and prevent industrial waste. 


The enormous figures that Colonel Price 
presents are also extremely suggestive in 
other ways. For instance, they are worthy 
the attention of-those who in. ‘ne to the be- 
lief that it is capital that or) -sses hubor, 
and that before labor can get its fair reward 
interest. must in some way be abolished. 
The greater part of this vast volume of 


indebtedness passes as capital, and on 
nearly all of it payments having the 
semblance of true interest are regularly 
made. Yet the ,world-wide proclamation 
of a Jewish jubilee would at the blast of 
a trumpet sweep away this whole vast 
mass of indebtedness without the lessening 
by a single iota the wealth of the world. 
Nor, for the most part, does this volume of 
debt represent any ownership of real and 
existing capital, The mortgages, for in- 
stance, in greater part, do not represent 
capital loaned to the users of land, but 
mere rent charges—payments which the 
users Of land have been compelled to agree 
to make to land owners as a condition of 
being permitted to'use Jand. An eastern 
speculator or a foreign investor gets 
hold of a tract of western land, 
cuts it up into farms and _ sells 
it out to setilers on mortgage, 
or a tract of land near a city is cut up and 
sold in the same way. The seiler gets 
obligations which are counted as capital 
and receives payments which are termed 
interest. But there has been in reality no 
production or transfer of capital, and the 


‘payments are in reality not interest for 


the use of capital, but blackmail for the 
use of land. So railway indebtednesses 
really represents in large degree, not 
capital invested in making railways, but 
what is suggestively termed “water,” and 
the interest they bear is not payment for 
the use of capital, but is a monopolistic 
blackmail upon the public. 

As for the gigantic public debts, they 
represent capital only so far as there are 
public improvements to show for them. 
What they do, for the most part, as a mat- 
ter of fact, represent, is either sheer pub- 
lic plunder, or capital and labor destroyed 
and wasted in war or preparations for war. 
Our own national debt, incurred during 
the war for tle maintenance of the Union, 
is unquestionably the best and fairest of 
them all. But it does not represent, as is 
ofien assumed, wealth borrowed of foreign 
nations or of the future for the carrying on 
of the war. As a matter of fact we did 
not during the war increase our oblica- 
tions to foreign nations much, if anv, and 
it is as clearly a physical impossibility to 
borrow wealth from the future to carry on 
a War, as it is to get men still unborn to 
dght in itt The wealth that was used and 
destroyed in our civil war was that 
then and there existed. The carrymg 
on of war by means of public debts, which 
is probably the most injurious and anti- 
civilizing of all injurious modern 
inventions, is nota device for spreading 
the cost of present expendiiures overt 
future time, buta device by which gov- 
ernments may obtain wealth from the 
classes who have wealth to spare, without 
exciting their opposition—since it gives 
them in return a mortyage upon the labor 
of the future. The United States might 
have come through the war without a 
penny of public debt if the government 
hadtaken wealth from its possessors as 
ruthlessly as it took men. Whether the 
wealthy classes would have submitted to 
this is quite another question. 

But it is instructive at least to consider 
how different would have been the existing 
distribution of wealth if we had done so. 
And ever since the war our whole financial 
policy seems to have been steadily directed 
to making the taxation for the fulfillment 
of the obligations then given as onerousas 
possible. Where we borrowed forty, fifty 
and sixty cents, we have paid one 
hundred and even one hundred 
and twenty cents, with money wrung 
from the people by the most onerous sys- 
tems of taxation—systems of taxation 
purposely devised to fatten monopoly and 
make the rich richer. We have paid off 
noa-interest bearing debt in preference to 
interest bearing debt, and by means of 
the national banking system we have per- 
niitted the holders of a large part of the 
public debt to enjoy the principal while 
they draw the interest. By the national 
banking system the banker was 
allowed to draw from the ‘government 
$50,000 in money for every $160,000 in 
bonds he deposited, and then to draw in- 
terest on the whole $100,000. This propor- 
tion was subsequently increased to nimety 
per cent, and now a bill is pending in con- 
gress to allow the national banks a dollar 
in money for every dollar in bonds they 
deposit, while paying them full interest on 
the dollar. And not contented with this, 
and as though from the mere desire of 
paying as much interest as possible, and 
making the redemption of our public debt 
as slow as possible, we are actually buy- 
ing up enormous amounts of _ sil- 
ver, for which we have no more use 
than for so many tons of cobble 
stones, and storing it away in vaults. 
Secretary Fairchild sees the absurdity 
of coining silver thus to stow it away, 
and proposes instead that it shall be 
stowed away in bars. But why not 
leave the silver in the ore and the ore in 
the ground? That would be a far greater 
economy. <As for the silver notes, 
that would be just us useful and just as 
readily taken if they promised to pay 
silver yet to be mined and refined, or if in- 
stead of promising to pay anything at all, 
they were simply made receivable for pub- 
lic dues. 

But itis only when we come to think of 
the public debts of Europe that we realize 
tie full importance of Thomas Jetferson’s 
idea that no generation can have the right 
to bind a future mencralion, and that 


my 


every nineteenth year ought to bea year 
of jubilee, in which all public debts 
should be declared off. Were mankind 
agreed upon this, the enormous arma- 
ments of Europe would be impossible, and 
there is not a throne in Europe that would 
not crumble into dust. Colonel Price has 
opened a fruitful subject in calling the 
attention of the national board of trade to 
this matter of growing indebtedness. 


General Master Workman Powéderly, it 
is pleasant to learn, has now recovered 
from his illness, and it is to be presumed 
that he willsoon resume in the Journal of 
United Laber his series of letters for the 
instruction of the ‘order. One of 
the most interesting things he could 
do in this connection would be to point out 
for the benefit of the members of the order 
wherein lies the fallacy of the views on the 
land question which he promulgated in his 
official address in 1882. In that address 
Mr. Powderly said—the italics being his 
own: 

In my opinion, the main, all-absorbing ques- 
tion of the hour is the land question. And did 
I allow this opportunity of expressing that 
opinion to the Knights of Labor of America 
to pass without taking advantage of it, I 
would prove myself false to my own convic- 
tions of right and justice. The eight hour 
law, the prohibition of child labor, and the 
currency questivn, are all of weighty moment 
to the toiler. But high up above them all 
stands the land question. Give me the land 


and you may frame asmany cight hour laws ! 


as you please. YetIcan baile them all and 


render them null and void. Prohibit child | 


labor if you will, but give me the land and 
your children will be my slaves. Make your 
currency of what material you choose, but 
if Town the land you cannot base your 
currency upon the wealth of the nation, 
for that wealth is the LAND. You may 
make the Iaws and own the currency, 
but give me the land and I will ab 
sorb your weaith and render your legislation 
null and void. Look over our western fields 
to-day and note the rapid strides with which 
monodpoly is seizing upon the fairest acres our 
ecuntry contains The people of Ireland 
suffer from landlordism to-day; but a gleam 
of hope is ever before them, for if the worst 
comes they can goto America. Let the rob- 
bery of the people’s herituge go on in the 
United States in the future as it hes in the 
past and the hope of the immigrant will die 
out in bis bosom, and soon a sentence to the 
wines of Siberia will be preferable to a resi- 
dence in the land of his birth. The land is 
the heritage of God! He gave it to al His 
people. If He intended it for all His people, 
then no one man or set of men hasa right to 
monopolize it. We cannot say that the whole 
peopie who now inhabit the earth can claim 
the land. That would imply ownership; and 
if one mao has no right to own the land, many 
men cannot ownit. If all the people of the 
present day own the land we live on, what 
right will the millious yet unborn have to the 


‘earth to which their creator will one day 


bring them? 

These are questions worth pondering over. 
There are men who fear the land question. 
There were men who feared the appearance 
of Banquo’s ghost; but that ghost was an 
honest one, and no honest man had cause to 
fear it. So it is with the land question—no 
honest man need fear it. IfI am told that 
our national legislature had a right to grant 
the land to corporations, I ask the question, 
From whom did they derive that right? The 
auswer must be, The people. Yet I deny that 
right, for a people now living cannot give 
away what was ordained for the use of a 
people yet unborn. But granting that they 
had the right, then I challenge, nay, defy any 
man to produce a petition coming from the 
people to congress, asking that body to give 
away land. If, then, that body had no right 
to give away the land, it should be compelled 
to restore it. It may be said that such 
a proceeding will unsettle society. Very 
well, then, let society for the time be 
unsettled, for it were better that a moment- 
ary disturbance take vlace now than a 
greater one later on, for with the rapid 
concentration of the lund in the grasp of the 
few and the rapid increase in population, the 
time is not far distant when men will arise 
in the morning, and, after eating their morn- 
ing meal, they willturn away from the table 
not knowing where the next one is to come 
from. When that hour comes the labor ques- 
tion will be harder of solution than it is at 
present. When that day comes it will take 
mere than the sophistry now in use to con- 
vince these hungry men that one man has a 
right to own the land aud all it contains 
while they, the children of the same Father, 
have nothing. When that day comes the 
logic of a hungry stomach will settle the 
question which wise heads ‘are now en- 
deavoring to solve, and knowing no law but 
that of want, they will obey that law, evenat 
the risk of unsettling society. So it were 
better that we look to the welfare of future 
generations and do justice while it can be 
done peaceably. 

lf I ever come to believe in individual 
ownership of land, I must, in order to be con- 
sistent, believe that the man who owns the 
land owns the people who live on it as well. 
If a man owns an island in the ocean, and he 
wishes to clear it of tenants, for the purpose 
of turning it into a grazing field, the man who 
admits that he has a right to own the land, 
must also admit that he bas the right to order 
these people off its surface. If he orders 
them off there is no alternative but to obey. 
Suppose that through his unjust exactions of 
rent the tenant has had no opportunity of say- 
ing money enough to pay his passage to a 
foreign laud? A very pertinent question to 
ask would be, Where will the tenant go? And 
the only answer the believer in the individual 
ownership of land cau ‘give will be, Into the 
ocean. Does any saue man believe that God 
ordained that any man should have 
such power? Such a doctrine is mon- 
strous. It won't do to say that such 
a case is only a = supposition, and 
that no danger of its ever occurring exists. 
The question to consider is, would it be just 
or right for such a thing to take place? If 
not, then take steps to remove a system that 
would nuke such a thiug possible. Give heed 
tothis land question; be net afraid of the 
taunts or jeers of our enemies; do not quail 
at the name of communis if itis applied to 
you, for it were better to be called a coin- 
inunist than be a party to the plundering of a 
people of the inheritance ordained for them 
by God. 

The law condemns the mau or woman 

Who steals the goose frum off the common; . 
But jets the greater felon loose 

Who steals the conunen from the goose. 

God hesten the day when the “greater 
felon” will be brought to. justicc! And may 
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our organization be brave enough to shoulde: 
its portion of the responsibility, and share in 
the glory of the achievement. If there exists 
such a thing on earth as a first title to the 
ownership of land, Ibave yet to learn of it; 
but in searching for it I found this in ‘“Black- 
stone’s Commentaries on the English Law:” 


Pleased as they are with the possession (of land), we 
seem afraid to Jook back to the means by which it was 
acquired, as if fearful of some defect in our title . . 
We think it enough that our titie is derived By the 
grant of the former proprietor, by descent from our 
ancestors, or by the last will and testament of the dying 
owner. Not caring to reflect that, accurately and strict- 
ly speaking, there Is no foundation in nature, or in 
natural law, whv a set of words upon parehment should 
convey the dominion of Ian:i; why the son should have 
a right to exclude nis fellow creatures from a deternl- 
nate spot of the ground because his father bad dene so 
before him; or why the occupler of a particular field, 
when lying upon hisdeath bed, and no lounger able to 
maintain possession, should be entitled te tell the rest. 
of the world which of chem shuuld enjoy It after him. | 


With so highly respectable and eminent an 
authority as Blackstone to quote from, We 
ought not to fear ta open up this question; 
and if the few words I have uttered in pass- 
ing will cause others to think, then the dis- 
cussion to follow must lead to good results. 

General Master Workman Powderly has 
for some time acted as though he had for- 
gotten all this—as though he had become 
one of the ‘“‘men who fear the land ques- 
tion.” Butthe only attempt at explana- 
tion he has given is the following from 
the first of his articles in the Journal of 
United Labor: - 

Theories are advanced, which in themselves 
sound very nice as to the ownership of all 
land by the people in common. Before that 
object can be attained une people must learn 
to think “in common.” It must first be 
demonstrated that the idea is practi- 
eable. I once believed that the people 
could own and till the scil in common. 
I did not believe that it was right for an indi- 
vidual to bold absolute ownership of the soil. 
To-day I know that an individual cannot 
hold absolute title to the soil if the interests 
of the people “in common” require that 
it should be otherwise. I no longer 
believe that the pecple “in common” 
ecun till the soil and own it in common. 
First, because they do not think “in com- 
mon;” second, because the people are only 
people and not angels. In other words, the 
people are not good enough yet to discard 
the native selfishness which was born in 
them. 

But this can hardly be considered satis- 
factory by the members of the order. In 
1882 Mr. Powderiy did not say one word 
about tilling the soil in common, and such 
an idea had evidently never entered his 
head. Whether he ever believed in tillage 
in common or has since ceased to believe 
in it, has nothing whatever to do with the 
plain principles of natural right that in 
1882 he so clearly laid cown. Nor yet is 
the fact which must in 1882 have 
been as evident to him as in 1888, 
that ‘the people are only people, 
and not angels,” at all calculated 
to convince such men as the thousands of 
Pennsylvania miners now on strike “‘that 
one man iias tie righbto own the land and 
all it contains, while they, the children of 
the same Father, have nothing.” 

Whether Mr. Powderly did. or did not 
try to influence the pope, the propaganda, 
or Cardinal Gibbons, isa matter of small 
concern; but it would be a matter of great 
interest to know who or what has 
influenced the General Master Workman 
himself to ignore, and, as far as he can do 
so, to repudiate, the brave and true words 
which he uttered in 1882. 

We print this week a letter from Mr. 
John H. Keyser and an interview with 
him, which will afford much food for 
thought. 

We also print some extracts, furnished 
by Mr. Herbert Slocum of Indian River, 
Michigan, from a _ circular issued 
by a firm of Mississippi land 
agents, which show in striking manner 
how in the south another form of slavery 
is taking the place of that form abolished 
at the cost of bloody war. This also con- 
tains much food for thought. 

‘HENRY GEORGE, 


The New Haven Land and Labor Club. 
New Haves, Conn.—Will you please an- 
nounce in THE STANDARD that the New Haven 
land and labor club bas vacated Central labor 
hall and will hereafter meet every Friday 
evening in room 26, Boardman building, cor- 
ner of State and Chanel streets. We propose 
to read and discuss a chapter of Henry 
George’s works, or to discuss some timely 
topic at every ineetizng. We hope that every 
reader of THE STANDARD here will join our 
club and lend a helping hand in the work of 
education and agitation. 
ALFRED SMITH, Sec., 
93 Whalley avenue, 


The Harlem Anti-Poverty Society Holds Its 
First Public Mectinog. 

The Harlem branch of the New-York anti- 
poverty society held a meeting at Temper- 
ance hall, 125th street and Lexington avenue, 
last Tuesday night, at which Dr. McGlyna 
discussed the zims aud objects of the society. 
The hall was crowded, and the address was 
frequently interrupted with applause. Jerome 
O'Neill, the chairman of the brauch, presided, 
and there were present most of the. active 
workers in Harlem, and Miss Municr’s Con- 
cordia chorus enlivened the eprocerding Ss with 
some of their songs. 


Organizing in Larned, Kansas. 
LARNED, Kansas.—Meetings of citizens of 
this town were held January 2S and February 


3, at beth of which I delivered addresses , 


which were well received. After. the cluse 
of the last address a united labor club cf 
twenty-five members was. organized, with 


myself as president, and prominevt citizens as. 


secretary and treasurer. A third mceting 
will be held on February 18. 


OW. MM. Goopxer 


Pre Ciaue Pax. 
The cigar makers of this city propose to 
hold a public. meeting next week to protest 
aeainst the interniul revenue’ tex -which 
the committee at. Binghampton indorsed 
The effect of the tax is to make it impossible 
for a workman to go into business for himself, 


and to concentrate the business in the hands 


of ares employ ers, ae 


N 
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THE FREE EATING ROOM CLOSED. 


Mr. Keyser'’s Descriptien of the Work Dous 
at It and of Twe Scenes on Washingtsa 
Sanare on Last Saturday Evening. 

On the first day of December last Mr. John 
H. Keyser opened a free eating room on 
Fourth street, a few doors west of Washing- 
ton square. Jt required no advertisement to 
fill its tables from the start. It was. run to 
its full capacity until! Saturday, January 33, 
when Mr. Keyser was obliged to diminish the - 
quantity of food given out daily, and in 
anothér week he was compelled to close it 
entirely. 

On Monday a reporter of Tae Sranpanp — 
saw Mr. Keyser, who isa stove and tinware 
merchant, at. his place of business down town. 
The hale old yentleman was seated at a desk, 
wearing an overcoat, in the lapel of which. 
was alittle bunch of white flowers, while a 
well fed gray cat had made herself comfort- 
able cn his knees. Mr. Keyser spoke in a 
strain of sadness of-the closing of his eating 
room. 

“Yes,” he said, “I shut its doors for the last 
time on Saturday evening. I feel very sorry. 
I know that there are men, good men, going 
bunery to-day, and others are begging from 
door to door because they were not able to 
get a little something to eat at our room this 
morning. Whatmany of them received there 
wasagodsend. It kept away the pangs of 
hunger, and to obtain it they were. not 
obliged to confess themselves paupers. More 
than three-fourths of all who came were first- 
class men, every. bit as good as vou 
or L Some were men that I imew to 
be good citizens of my own neighborhood. 
Of course many, perhaps a third, were strang- 
ers in the city. On December 15, at the 
morning meal, I ascertained some facts about 
344 of the men. Of that number 184 were 
men who had been working at trades and had 
lest their jobs through dull times; twelve 
were waiters, twenty-four "longshoremen, 
forty laborers, twenty-eight were of miscei- 
laneous occupations, sixteen were semi-pau- 
pers and forty were what I would call full 
fowered paupers. There were four women 
that morning for breakfast. 

“A good many of the men came to the 
room only under cover of darkness, either 
before dawn or after dusk, a fact which is 
very significant of the struggle they wera 
undergoing between starvation and their 
feeling of self-respect.. When some of them 
began coming they had overcoats, which, 
after awhile, were pawned. There was 
great suffering among them during the coid 
spell, 

“Many of the men toid“me their stories, 
It was asarule the one story. that there was 
no wors to be had. Business is demoralized, 
machinery is throwing many men out of 
work, the dull seasons ‘which were ‘formerly 
to be looked for but once or twicea year 
and which lasted only a short time now coma 
more frequently and last for manths, 

“It cost sixty dollarsa day to run the free 
eating room. About 2,500 meals were fur- 
nished a day, 1,250 morning and evening. 
In the morning bread, butter and coffee wera 
served; in the evening, soup and bread. An 
ample quantity was given to every man. At 
first the place was “opened at 6 o'clock, but — 
the line was afterward formed asearly as. half - 

-past4, and as the laborers used to rusk ci to™ 

| wherever there might be a chance to ceta 
day’s job, I opened at half past 5 for their ac- 
commodation. 

“Yes, I stopped the work on Saturday 
evening. We couldn’t feed those hungry men 
any longer. I was not encouraged, to say 
the least, by the charity organizations or the 
church. There isachurcbh across the street: 
from the eating room, but it never even of- 
fered the men acup of cold water. One of 
the deacons did say that we were doing ‘nica 
work,’ and that if we would send the men 
over to the church they might be converted. 

‘Tt was such a sight as no man could ever 
forget—thai line, sometimes a thousand men, 
waiting in the cold or the rain, for the room 
to be opened. On Saturday evening when we 
shut down there were squads of hungry, ill- 
clad men standing about on Washington 
square, aud the chilly rain pouring down 
upon them They had no place to sleep and 
nothing to eat. 

“In fancy sketches, the conditions of the 
rich and the poor ara sometimes contrasted. 
On Saturday evening the reality of the scene 
on Washington square surpassed anything 
that I have ever read in fiction. Within a 
hundred yards of our starved-out free eating 
room a reception was given in a palace 
that faces on Washington square—that 

fashionable center where people  liva 
whose wealth it is said aggregates $75,000,000. 

In attendance at that reception were dukes, 

counts, lords and other foreigners of title, 

and the list of American names furnished ta 
the Sunday papers indicates that it wasa 
dress parade of the ultra-fashionable world— 
the very cream of the upper ten thousand. 

The hostess is described as wearing a 

diamond necklace worth a quarter of 

a million dollars) For weeks the fashion 

writers will be describing the brilliant scene 

within that palace, penning columnsabout the 
costumes of the ladies. They say the affair 
_cost $20,000. Lines of carriages were formed 
in all the streets near, liveried grooms were 
hurrying about on errands, and coachmen, 
well fed, and clad in white rubber coats, sat 
on the carriage boxes. Only to think of it, 
the cost of a single team and carriage would 
be more than the amount it tock to run our 
little free enting room for a month 

In the palace was. warmth, music, 

wine, gold, diamonds, dazzling splendor. 

Standing outside in the rain, so close that the 

music reached their ears and the brilliant 

fiood of lizht pouring out of the windows shone 
upon them, were squads of hopeless, shiver- 
ing, hungry men, disappointed of the poor 
bocn of free bread and.soup that had been 

eut off from them. Was there ever seen a 

more striking contrast between the luxury of 

the rich and the awful misery of the poor?’ 


The Twenty-first Werd Association of 
Broekirnu 

BROOKLYN, February t.—The. twenty-first 
Ward association nuited labor party of Brook- 
lyn held a very interesting meeting on. Feb- 
ruary 2. 

After the reruiar business hed been disposed: 
cf the chairmaa madea few remarks, after 
wince coat Sapecaty read He ae es 


The Gaiked attention. puid by. all ‘the mem-__ 
bers showed that they fully appreciated Mr. 
Rove's arrument... ae 
Mr. E. Stillman Doubleday has volunteered 
his services for Thursday evening, Feb. 16, 
when he will read a chepter of “Progress 
aud Poverty,” and there will also be a grand 
musical programme by the ussortation band. 
The ussuciatiei inects on the SE and third 
Thursday evenings of cach mont corner 
Myrtle and Nostrand aveaues. 
Jas. Ro CARILE, secretary, 
618 De Kalb avenue, Brooklyn. 





- QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


A Loxg Sessien. 


Sr. Lovis.—IiI uaderstand Mr. George’s 
proposition it is this: Remove all taxes from 
whatever is the result of labor and tax the 
land to the full extent of its rental value. 

Now, let us test the practical working of 
this scheme by a iitile simple arithmetic. 

(1) Smith owns three city lots valued at 
81,000 each. Tpon two of the lots he has 
built houses costing $4,000 each. One of 
these houses ke occupies end nas furnished at 
@ cost of £1,000. The other house he rents 
out 2f an annual rental of $500, just ten per 
ecent.of the fuli value of the house and lot. 
The third Ictisvacant. Smith owns also a 
lot ia the suburbs hercnad city improvements, 
for which he p2rid £100. He also owns a 
steamboat werth £50,002 Smith's property, 
ther, consists of the following: Three city 
lots 2t $1,000, £5,000; one suburban lot, $100; 
two houses at £4,600, €5,000: furniture, $1,000; 
steamboat, £58,009. Total, $62.10. 

Cpon this be pays taxes in 1888 just about 
one per cent of the full value, or $2L In 
31689 Mr. Georze’s iaw goes into effect and 
Smith is tuxed only the renta) value of his 
Jand. This rental value was shown to be ten 
percent of its full value, and its full value 
being $2,100, Smith pays in 1869 a total tax of 
$510, or $511 Jess than in 18SS.° With the 
amoncy so saved he buys three other suburban 
lots adjoining the one he already owns, pay- 
ing for them £100 each. The remaining $i, 
with a little added, he uses to embellish his 
vacant city lot, which lies alongside of the 
Bouse he occupies, by planting trees and 
flowers init. As his taxes are so much re- 
Sucea ke can weli aford to retain that vacant 
Yot for a domestic pleasure ground. But in 
2890 the city begins to move out in the direc- 
tion of Smith’s suburban lots, and they go up 
in value €25 each. The four are then worth 
$500 and ine pavs on them £50. In 1891 they 
become worth 200 each, and he pays taxes 
on 2 valuation of $89, or $8 In 1892 the 
street is improved and the strect railway ex- 
tended bevond these lots; a boom takes place, 
and Smith ecus Iris lots for £500 each, or $2,000 
for the four. The lots cost him in the first 
piace £400; be has paid taxes yearly on them— 
$1¢, $50 and Ss80—S140. and special tax for 
Street improvements, $260; total, 800. He 
sold them for $2,000, and made a net profit 


of $1,200. Not a bad result of land specu- | 


lation under the operation of Mr. George's 
scheme. 

i is evident that 4 the rental value 
of Jand be ten per cent of its full or sell- 
ing value (and zs regards city Jots this is 
Wery near the murs}, tre increase from time 
to time in the rentul value must equally be 
one-tenth of the iaercase in the full value, 
leaving the land speculator, under the George 
scheme, 2s his profit, nine-tenths of whatever 
wise takes pluce in his land; and this where 
real estate is booming, makes a very pretty 
profit. and is hardly calcutated to; nltocether 
prevent specuiaiion ia dand. 

@) Here is anther case: Jones is the owner 
of tex city lots. Ther come io him by inherit- 
ance, but he is otherwise -poor: he works for 
asalary, and hasnmo money for building on 
hisdots. He hus piaced theron the market 
Yor sale, and holds at $1,C00 each in exyecta- 
tion cil a boum. Their present seiling value 
3s $609 euch. 21d oa this valuation he pays 
in 1383 1 tax of one per cent, or 350, on the 
ten Jcts. du 3899, under the George lav, 
they are iuxed S60, their estimated rental 
value. Joucs cannot cise this amount of 


bat nobody will cay them, fur the boom that 
Jones expected did not come; his lots have 
‘fallen in vaiue, and are wow considered un- 
desirable property. Nobody wants to build 
exthenrnnd SH ihe risk of havi ing empty 
houses on bis hands, and nobody wants to 
hoid the lots unimproved and pay the heavy 
taxewou them. So. yeur ufter year they lie 
idie, vielding the city no revenue (for the 
government caunot, t2X_ itself) until they are 
entirely forfeited to | the city. So Jones has 
een robbed of Lis patrimony by process of 
Jaw; ths city nas for scars been cheated out 
of its revenue. und every ciiv, it appears to 
me, wiil be uftiiered with just such unproduc- 
tive lots here aud ihere, or vacant lots pro- 
ducing nothing but aipuid taxes. 

8) Take at hird case: Brown owns a city 
Jot werth 810.000. Upon it he has erected a 
building for $100,00% This buiiding he rents 
to Robinson, a manufacturer, who occupies it 
with his machicery and stock, which are worth 
$100,000. This piece of property then repre- 
sents Value as follows: Let, $10,060; building, 
$100,000; manufacturer's plant, $100,000~ 
$210,000: and in I$8Sit pays tax of one per 
cent, or $2,100. In i889, under the George law, 
at pars ouly the rental valve of the lot, or 
$1,000. So the city Joses $1,100 in taxes, the 
eapitalisc iandlord saves 2100 in taxes und 
the capitalist manufacturer pays no taxes 
at all, adding yearly $1,000 to his capital. 

(4) From xu consideration of these three cases 
itiseviden? tic. che present revenue ef the city 
as mainly derived trom the tax on buildings 
and personal propert;, and that to remove 
this tax (however the tax may be raised to 
8ts full rental valne) will be to greatly re- 
duce the city’s income. Of course the tax on 
the country outside of the city will have to 
be proportionately increased. Instead of levy- 
tng @ Siute tax in the city, as now, city taxes 
will have to be collected in the country. 
Wathout going into figures itis clearly evi- 
dant that the full rental vaiue of a farm must 
be greatly in excess of the amount now paid 
by the farmer in taxes as a sinall percentage 
on the vaiuation of his land, his louse, his 
stock and other property. It is equally evi- 
@ent that to largeiy increase the farmer's 
taxes (as Ar. George’ slaw must do if itmakes 
him pay to the state the full rental value of 
his land) will be to swallow up the now too 
meager profits of agricuiture, to discourage 
farmiag, to seil bis land, if he can, and invest 
his moacy in some city enterprise exempt 
from taxuiion, 10 drive the countryman mto 
the city and deter the city man from going 
snto the country; to increase capital on the 
ene band and poverty on the other. 

Ie may be that £F misunderstand Mr. 
George's theory. If so my premises are 
wrong and my argument falls to the ground. 
But if my premises are true my argument, it 
weenls Ww me, must stand. If ia either 

_premises or arzument I ain wrong I desire 

» potbing more earnestly than to be sci riczht, for 
‘@hough 1 have read “Progress aud Poverty” 
have as vet not been able to find 2 any one to 
@uswer ny arguments satisiactorily cither to 
pimse!f or u2--. 

(3) Idesire to say a word on‘another sub- 

t Fo 2zssert that money is a convenience 
for hozrding and that it possesses this 
faculty, possessed by nothing clse, that it 
will Keep for generations and will grow by 
“Ghe mere keeping. To illustrate: 

. Aaman has $10,000 in money and invests it 
‘@p goverment four per cent bonds. These he 
- Jocks up in the vault of a safe deposit com- 
Ry. in oue yeur they have grown $400. 
This amouct he re-invests in bonds and locks 
them up with the cthers io grow. I shall be 
told that b:= $10,000 did not begin to grow 
till be pui ihem to suse by lending them te the 
government to heip carry on its functions. 
This is partiatly, but ouly partially, true. He 
ent his amoacy to the government and the 
yernnent put it to use, but he did not. He 

palv exchanced bis non-growing meney for } 

er form of mcney that had in itself the 

of growths. When be mace the '< ex- 


0 


change with the government there stood two 
parties each holdiug $10,600 in money, for 
bonds are money quite as much as green- 
backs. Que party, the government, used its 
money; tke other party, the man, locked 
his money up. He could have exchanged 
those bonds for goods to sell or in machinery 


to manutacture, or in building houses, so asto 


give employment to others while yielding 
profit te 1its owner. But he locked it up and 
it grew, doing nobody any good, not even 
benefiting himself, except in the name of 
having it. Again, I shall be told that land 
possesses the same faculty of growing in 
idleness, and that the man in question might 
have invested his $1,000 in land with the same 
result as its investments in bounds. This again 
is partially and only partially true. Mone;, 
whether buried in the ground or locked up in 
a vault, is equally money withheld from cir- 
culation, from use, from benefiting socicty. 
But money locked up in a vault, if well 
secured and bearing interest, is sure to grow. 
Money buried in the ground may grow or not. 
Ihave known (so has everybody) repeated 
cases of men who bought Jand on speculation, 
held it and paid taxes on it for years, thea 
sold it for less than it cost them. There isa 
risk in buying land, but none in locking up 
interest-bearing money. So I return to my 
first proposition, that money is the only thing 
that will surely grow while kept in idleness. 
M. O. GILPIN. 

(1) Here is a fair specimen of ‘statisti- 
eal” reasoning. An isolated case is se- 
lected or imagined, a quantity of assorted 
statistics relative to it is gathered, ‘‘a little 
simple arithmetic” is applied, and although 
obvious facts, far more simple than the 
arithmetic, are wholly ignored, the result 
is poiuted to as a demonstration. Mr. Gil- 
pin has never read “Progress and Pov- 
erty;” he has never thoughtfully consid- 
ered the influence of general economic 
principles upon production and exchange; 
he does not appreciate, if he knows, the 
effect upon land values of a land value tay, 
nor upon production of exemption from 
taxation; and yet, because in his example 
in “‘simple arithmetic’ his Smith escapes 
a large item of taxes which mest Smiths 
escape now, and speculates in land as some 
Smiths do now in greater degree, he 
imagines that the whole philosophy of the 
single tax is exploded. 

Mr. Gilpin correctly states the single 
tax doctrine. It contemplates the removal 
of all taxes from products of labor and 
the taxation of land to the extent of its 
rental value. This would make it profitable 
to produce yoods and unprofitable merely 
to buy land. Indeed, when the tax had 
reached its highest limit, there would be 
no real buying and selling of land, and 
long before that point was reached most 
land would have no selling value. Real 
estate would be bought and sold as now, 


even if the tax were imposed to the full 


extent, but prices would be governed by 
the value of improvements, and not at all 
by the value of the land. This effect, 
which is understood by every one who is 
familiar with the first principles of polit- 


;jieal economy, Mr. Gilpin wholly ignores, 


for he assumes that Smith may use his 
savings in taxes for the purchase of three 
suburban lots at as high a price when 


cent. Assuming, as Mr. Gilpin does, that 
ten per cent is the full annual value, no 
land would have a selling value. Selling 


; Value is only a capttalization of rental 
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value, plus a speculative premium; if vou 
tax uway the whole rental value, there is 
nothing on which to capitaiize; and if it is 
understood that the tax is to increase 
with inerease of rental value, specula- 
tion is discouraged. No man will buy a 
thing from which he can never expect an 
income; and, though Smith might pay 
$311 less in taxes in 1889than in 1888, he 
would not invest that $311 in the purchase 
of three suburban lots, the rental of which 
was, at most, but $10 each, if the tax on 
each were also $10. 

But suppose that Mr. Smith were as 
simple as Mr. Gilpin’s arithmetic, and did 
buy those lots, and suppose that in 1890 
they rose in value $25 each, so as to be 
worth $125, or, to state it accurately, for 
they would have no selling value, suppose 
their annual rental value rose to $12.50 each. 
The four lots would then be worth $50 a 
year, and would, as Mr. Gilpin says, be 
laxed $50 a year. In 1891 they would be 
worth $29 each or $80 in all, and the tax 
would be $86; and in 1892, under the in- 
fluence of the “boom,” they would be 
worth annually $59 each or $200 in all, 
as the tax would be $200. Now, conced- 

ng Smith's siniplicity, where would he 
tind uny one else so simple as to pay him 
$2,009 for those lots? Mr. Gilpin’s sum in 
simple arithmetic needs radical revision. 

As Mr. Gilpin makes no point of the re- 
duction of Smith’s taxes other than to 
suggest that the same may be used for 
land speculation, a suggestion which I 
think he will now concede is due to his 
error in suppesing that land which is taxed 
up to its full renial value can have selling 
value, it may not be worth while to say 
much regarding the reduction in Smith’s 
taxes. At any raie, I shall say no more 
than this: The tendency of taking taxes 
off of labor products will be to enable 
their owner to sell, rent or hire them for 
less than now with the same if not 
a greater profit, and therefore, using 
exact figures for the sake of illustration, to 
compel Smith to rent his extra house, 
worth $4,600 and now taxed $40, for $460 
instead of $560, and to carry goods and 
passengers on his steamboat, worth $30,000 
and now taxed §500, for $500 a year less 
than he is forced to charge now. That is, 
the reduction of taxes on his furniture and 
tie house he lives in will be the only re- 
duction that Smith will save; the reduc- 
tion on his other house and on his steam- 
boat will be saved to bis tenant in one case 
and to his customers in the other. Smith’s 
benefit from these reductions will be due 
to increase of business. If a storekeeper 
makes one sale for sixteen aud one-half 
cents of a cake of soap that has cost him 
ten cents and on which he has paid a five 
cent tax, his profit is one-half a cent less 
than if he makes two sales on which there 
isnotux. His benefit is in the increase of 
his business and the smaller capital re- 
quired, Smith's benefit would be of the 
sume kind. 

But I a not quite through with Sinith. 
He owns a vacunt suburban lot worth $10a 
yezr on which he is paying a $10 tax, 
Smith will not continue todo that. If he 
wants to use the lot he will use it and pay 
the tax; but, then, his demands upon trade 
will tend to imuke it more active, to im- 


2 
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‘Mr. Gilpin supposes; but 


prove business and to raise wages. If he 
does not want to use it he will stop paying 
the tax, and the lot will forthwith become 
nobody’s or anybody’s lot, and will so re- 
main until somebody goes upon it and im- 
proves it, which he will be at liberty to do 
on no worse condition than that, whether 
he uses it well or not, he shall pay its value 
once a year intaxes. Smith has also a 
city lot worth $100 a year. Perhaps he 
will make a pleasure ground of this, us 
if he does, he 
will create a new demand for labor, which 
is precisely what we want him to do. 

And now, Mr. Gilpin, seeing that Smith 
could not speculate in vacant lots because 
they would hzve no value; that he would 
have to use both of his vacant lots, or 
abandon them, because it would be un- 
profitable to hold them out of use; that the 
taxes remitted from his other property 
would be remitted to his customers rather 
than to him, and that all this would im- 
prove business and increase wages while 
securing to the public its own—the value 
of land—what objection have you to the 
single tax so far as it relates to the case of 
Smith? 

(2) Jones's case is simpler than y our 
arithmetic. If those lots are of right 
common property they are not Jones's yjat- 
rimony at all, and he loses nothing when 
he loses them. He is at present depriving 
his fellow citizens of an unalienable right, 
the right to a place on the earth, by trying 
to make them pay to him 81,000 for what 
is as much theirs as his. If, on the other 
haad, these lots are Jones's property, as 
his hat or his coat 
him in exclusively controlling them is 
wrong. Ido not propose to discuss this 
question, but refer you to book 7 of 
““Prosress and Poverty.” 

There is, however, another than the 
moral question involved in this case. It is 
evident that the lots have no real value, 
for you say “nobody wants to build on 
them.” Their only value is speculative, 
for Jones “holds at $1,000 in ey cpectation 
of a boom.” though no one wants to use 
them. Yet, the expectation thata great 
many people will want to use them soon 
is so great that any speculator is willing 
to pay $600 for the chance of levying a 
private tax on the users when they appear, 
and Jones is not disposed to sell the chance 
for less than $1,000. But when the lots 
are forced on the market at tax sale, the 
‘“thoom” not having arrived, ‘nobody 
wants to build on them,” ‘nobody wants 
to hold” them ‘‘and pay the heavy taxes 
on them,” and they bring nothing. Jones 
therefore loses nothing but the chance of 
levying a private tax on the production of 
the future. That isa queer kind of ‘‘pat- 
rimony.” 

What would really happen would be 
this: In 1888 Jones has ten lots worth in 
the market 36,000. but which he holds at 
$10,000. In 1889 the single tax is imposed 
to the full limit, say ten per cent. Jones 
then has the alternative of paying $600 or 
repudiating ownership of the lots. If he 


' retains ownership he must pay the tax, 
‘ thev are taxed ten per cent as they were | 


suouey, und so his jots are prt up at tax sale; ) held at when they were taxed but one per | 


but no one can compel him to own Jand 
that he does not want to own, and if he 
repudiates ownership the lots will be free 
to any one to occupy. Of course the 
market would be affected by such a con- 
dition. The value of land would fall, and a 
new equilibrium of values would soon be 
established. That might be ata point at 
which these lots would be worth nothing, 
in which case Jones or any one else could 
build upon them without paying any tax 
until values rose. But if the new adjust 
ment fixed the value of the lots at $10 
each per annum, liability for that tax 
would be the only condition of taking 
possession. 

So far as the loss to the city is con- 
cerned there is no cause for worry. The 
lots are unproductive now. If Jones pays 
anominal tax to the city it is only for the 
purpose of being permitted to levy black- 
mail on citizens ‘when they shall desire to 
make the lots productive. By making all 
vacant lots free or practically so the. city 
will prosper in far higher degree than by 
Selling privileges to some of its citizens to 
retard improvements. In 1888 any one 
who wanted to buiid on any of those lots 
would have to deplete his building fund 
by paying Jones $1,000 for the privilege 
and would be taxed on every brick that 
was bought and every day’s work that 
was done; but in 1889 whoever wanted to 
build would need only to go upon one of 
the lots, and no matter how much labor 
he employed or materials he bought 
would have no taxes to pay except to the 
extent of the annual value of the land he 
entered upon. Which of these two con- 
ditions would tend to make the city the 
more prosperous? 

(8) The city would get $1,100 less in 
taxes from Brown and Robinson than be- 
fore; but (using exuct figures for illustra- 
tion, as 1 did in Smith's case), Brown’s 
building being untaxed, would rent for 
$1,000 less, and as Robinson would pay no 
taxes on his machinery. he would save in 
taxes $1,000, and in factory rent $1,000 
more, or a total of $2,000, to say nothing 
of the saving of taxes on his products, the 
entire benefit of which would go, in the 
first instance, to his customers, and_ ulti- 
mately to the consumers of his goods. 

(4) How Mr. Gilpin manages. to infer 
from three hypothetical cases that “the 
present revenue of the city is mainly de- 
rived from the tax on buildings and personal 
property” is something of a mystery. It 
probably is a fact; but it is not a legiti- 
mate inference. And though it be a fact, 
what of it? It does not follow that less 
revenues would be derived from a high 
single tax than are now derived from low 
miscellaneous taxes. Nor, because the 
revenue falls off in the three cases Mr. 
Gilpin has evolved trom his inner con- 
sciousness, is it to be inferred that it 
would fall off generally? A very careful 
estimate of land values in the city of 
New York below Forty-second street shows 
that the annual value of land there is 
fully three times the whole revenue of the 
city, and the same proportion, approxi- 
mately, will hold good, no doubt, in all 
cities. But suppose city revenues fell off, 
that would not involve higher taxation in 
the country. If land is to be taxed to its 
full value, country land could not be 
taxed more than its value because city 
revenues diminished. If land values were 
insufficient for public expenses, public ex- 
penses would have to be reduced. Nor is 
it true that the full rental value of a farm 


is, to interfere with. 
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is in excess of the amount now paid by 
the farmer in taxes. Of the entire value 
of a farm, one-third is ample allowance 
for land value. Then in the case of a 
$6,000 farm, the value of the bare land 
would be $2,000, and at fifteen years’ pur- 
chase, which is about the proper estimate 
in this country for agricultural lands, the 
rent or tax would be less than $134. Now, 
what farmer owning a $6,000 farm, does 
not p2y, in direct and indirect taxes, more 
than $124. This makes no allowance for 
the fallin land values that must accom- 
pany the imposition of the single tax in 
consequence of the death blow it will give 
to land speculation, 

So far from swallowing up the meager 
profits of agriculture the single tax will 
lower the taxes of the farmer, expand his 
markets, make his trade more active and 
increase his wages. It will do the same 
for all workers and will bear down upon 
none but the Joneses, and upon them only 
in relation to what you call their ‘‘patri- 
mony” and not at all in regard to their 
salaries if they work. 

(5) Your proposition about money is 
just as unsound as your single arith- 
metic and evinces the same kind of half 
thought or confused thought that 
peurs in your other questions. Money 
in idleness never grows. It is only as 
money is in use, representing real and 
active capital, that it may be said to grow. 
If you buy a flock of sheep with, say 
$300, that money represents the sheep; 
und if in the course of time the wool and 
lambs increase so as to make your flock 
worth S609 over and above the value of 
your labor, measured by what it would 
have justly earned you in, say digging 
ditches, vour $500 has grown to $600. So 
if you buy the honest stock of an honestly 
conducted railroad company, for $500 and 
receive an honestly earned dividend of 
$160 your money has grown. The in- 
crease you receive in either case is nota 
tax upon any one—it is not forced fromany 
one withoutan equivalent. Butif you buy 
a government bond for $500, you are doing 
precisely what you would be doing if you 
bought a piece of land as an investment— 
buying a power to tax other people for 
your benetit; and if you receive interest to 
the extent of $100 in one case or rent in 
the other, your money has not grown, but 
you have added somebody else’s money 
to yours. In the instance of the flock of 
sheep or of the railroad stock, you are get- 
ting an increase that your capital has add- 
ed to the general stock of wealth, and 
nobody is the poorer; but in the instance 
of the government bond or of the land in- 
vestment, you are getting what somebody 
else has added to the general stock of 
wealth, and somebody is poorsr. Your 
monev hus been idle and it hus not grown. 

You are quite mistaken in supposing 
that you will be told that land possesses 
the faculty of growing in idleness. It 
does not vrow at all. The demand for 
land grows and that enables those who 
own land that is wanted to levy private 
taxes on people who want it; and it makes 
no difference if some speculators do make 
a mistake in supposing that the land they 
buy will be in greater demand. If they 

ose by their speculation they are like 
“nigger? speculators before the war who 
bought black babies and supported them 
and paid taxes on them only to have the 
babies die on their hands. The risk in 
that kind of speculation could not justify 
chattel slavery norcan the risk in iand 
speculation justify private land ownership. 


A Farmer and a Mortgage Clerk. 

Dicnrox, Mass.—If the single tax were 
adopted would this be the result? 

Atarmer holding fifty acres of fair agri- 
cultural land is taxed (irrespective of im- 
provements) say fifty dollars each year, while 
aneichbor bas built aten roomed house and 
has a fair garden piece, the whole occupying 
halfan acre; his land, reckoning it at house 
lot price io that district can only produce 
some three doliars tax. .At the same time this 
neighbor isa rich man and derives a large 
annual income fror his position as managing 
clerk ina western mortgage office. He goes 
every day tu this city oflice some twenty 
miles away. The clerk produces no wealth, 
but draws Jargely from western workers. 
The farmer produces new wealth every year, 
and this by hard toil, care, thought and enter- 
prise; again be employs labor. At present 
their taxes are about equal—which, to say the 
least, is anomalous, seeing the cierk has ten 
times the income of the farmer. Would it 
not produce a sense of injustice in all such 
cases under the reformed system! And are 
they not likciy to occur by thousands upon 
thousands! Would not the burden of govern- 
ment expenses full in these cases where there 
was the least ability to bear? 

ONE WHO DESIRES TO SEE THE Cat. 

The probability is that a farmer holding 
fifty acres of “fair” agricultural land 
would pay no taxes, for Jand would be so 
plentiful that ‘fair? agricultural land 
would have no market value. The reason 
that “fair” agricultural land has much or 
any value now is because nearly all land 
is monopolized. But the single tax on 
tand values would make it so unprofitable 
to keep land out of use that the real estate 
market would be glutted with unused land. 

But to take your iljustration as you give 
it: The farmer would pay $50 in taxes, 
while the clerk would pay but 33. At first 
blush, to one who has only thought of 
questions of taxation along beaten ‘paths, 
this does seem) unequal; but consider a 
moment. What does each man receive 
from the community in return for taxes? 
Since land is naturally common property, 
no individual having any better right to it 
than any other, whenever the community 
protects an individual in the exclusive use 
of particular land, it confers upon him a 
privilege which is greater or less accord- 
ing to the value of the land. Now, what 
is the value of the privilege which the 
community confers on the farmer in your 
illustration? Fifty dollars a year. And 
what is the value of the privilege which 
the community confers on the clerk? 
Three dollars a year. Thus so fai as their 
respective relations to the land are con- 
cerned, these two men are taxed equally; 
he who getsa fifty dollar privilege pays fifty 
dollars, und he who gets a three dollar 
privilege pays three dollars. 

This much you will no doubt concede, 
but you will argue that the clerk has a 
great deul of untaxed wealth while the 
farmer has comparatively little. Assum- 
ing that the clerk earns his greater wealth 
by superior industry or skill in production, 
or saves more by being less wasteful, what 
right has the farmer to complain? What 
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theory of morals can justify the farmer in 
demanding, or you in demanding for him, 
that the greater industry or more prudent 
habits of the clerk shall be punished by 
a tax? In a case of public necessity so 
great that the land values, which in justice 
belong to the whole community, are in- 
sufficient, a plea for the taxation of people 
according to their earnings might be 
entertained; but so long as public property | 
is ample for public necd it is moral 
larceny to take private propery for pub- 
hie use. 

What makes this seem an ‘injustice to 
you is the fact that many, if. not most, 
wealthy people do not earn their wealth. 
That your thought is influenced by this, 
appears in your supposition that the rich 
clerk is “imanaging clerk in a western 
mortgage office.” Ido not intend to say 
that such a clerk may not earn what he 
gets. If he does earn it you have no right 
to tax part of it away on any pretense of 
equalizing his income with that of a 
farmer who earns less, But. assuming 
that the clerk does not earn his income, 
how does he get it? Evidently through 
monopoly. And what kind of monopoly? 
Just as evidently the monopoly of land. 
There would be precious little business for 
western mortgage ojilices if every 
cent that every man earned was 
exempt from taxation, and land 
values were so taxed that all unused 
jand was free. It is our system of taxa- 
tion, which lays taxes on labor products at 
every turn of the wheel of mdustry and 
permits appropriators of God’s earth to 
make the people pay them for using it, 
that makes the opportunity of the western 
mortgage office. Take taxes off of all la- 
bor products and collect all revenues from 
the value of land and your “managing 
clerk in a western mortgage office” will 
have to earn what he gets j in away that 
will add to the wealth of the community. 
When that happens we may know whether 
he really earns more than the farmer; and 
if in these circumstances he does earn 
more you will find it difficult to prove that 
he ought. to pay any higher tax unless he 
appropriates more valuzble land. 

The truth is that most farmers’ taxes | 
would be less under the single tax than 
they are now, for the value of the farm- 
er’s bare land is a small proportion of his 
wealth, And since that tax would kill 
the mother of all monopolies, the private 
ownership of land, and make it easy to 
cet rid of her brood, no one would be able 
to get wealth except as the farmer gets it, 
by producing new wealth every vear. 

It you want to “‘see the cat” do not rely 
upon answers to haphazard questions, 
but read “Progress and Poverty,” in 
which “the cat” is so vividly pictured that 
a man of your evident intelligence cannot 
fail to see her. 


Notes. 


Epw. HiGGinsox, Fall River,* Mass.—Some- 
times Mr. George does use wages in the quan- 
titative sense; but regarding the division of 
wealth into rent, wages and interest and the 
tendency of rent to increase and wages to 
decrease, the term is used as one of propor- 
tion. If rent increases in less proportion 
than productive power, then, though wages 
asa proportion will fall, as,a quantity they 
vill not, but will ratherrise. But if rent in- 
creases in creater proportion than productive 
power, wages will fall asa quantity. Now, 
private ownership of land generates specula- 
tion, and speculation abnormally lowers the 
margin of cultivation until it raises rent in a 
proportion almost if not quite as great as the 
increase of productive power, with a strong 
tendency to lower if still further. Fora full 
explanation read chapters IiJ aud IV of book 
4, ‘Progress and Poverty.”——I do not think 
aN a “work on political economy calls for 
very serious consideration when its author is 
responsible for the notion that a house and. 
lot bought for $10.900 and which without 
veing improved afterward selis for $50,000 
is a case illustrating the “unearned incre- 
ment of a house.” It would be like gravely 
reviewing the spelling book of an author who 
didn’t know how to spell b-a-k-e-r. 

Lovis F. Post. 


A Novel Suggestion. 
The following unique suggestion for open 
bargains was written on January 1, but has 
hitherto been overlooked: 
New York Crty.—I recognize the full force 
of the reasons adduced in favor of nominat- 
ing a presidential candidate. I recognize also 
the fact that, taking the Union all over, the 
machines of both the democratic and repub- 
lican parties are so hopelessly corrupt that 
neither party is entitled to the least respect 
or consideration from us, and enlightened 
citizens can but wonder thata people which 
bas shown such amazing powers of erganiza- 
tion as have the people of the United States 
should uot Jong since have devised a means 
of escape from the rule of such parties, or 
have at least availed themselves by over- 
whelming millions of the opportunities our 
party has furnished them. Notwithstanding 
all these considerations, others of greater 
weight have determined me to cast my voice 
and vote against the making of such nomina- 
tion. 
The conversion of a majority of the people 
of this country to our view upon the cardinal 
principle of our party by any ordinary 
process of propaganda would be a slow and 
laborious work which few of the present 
members of our party would live to see 
achieved. Inthe mean time, much micht be 
pained and extraordinary means of prupa- 
ganda secured by adopting the course I am 
about to recommend, and that especially in 
presidential years, which ought to be re- 
garded as a godsend for the opportunities 
they will furnish us. 
In nearly every state in the Union the 
party in power 18 the more corrupt party in 
that state. Wherever this is the case a bar- 
gain should be made with the party of the 
outs—or with the less corrupt party, if by 
chance the Iuss corrupt happens to be in 
power—that iu exchange for theiragrceing to 
indorse our candidates for congress and the 
state legislature we would place then’ presi- 
dential electors upon our tickets. As this 
would elect the republican electors in New 
York, it would almost certainly elect a re- 
publican president, but it would as certainly 
give us a large number of absolute free 
traders in congress, and they, combined with 
the democrats, could force an advance in the 
direction of tree trade, and prevent any in- 
creased robbery of the people for the benefit 
of the few under the guise of “protection.” 
Of course if the republicans should repeat 
their blunder of 1584 and nominate a candi- 
date whose election would be an ineffaceable 
disgrace to the republic, 1 am not prepared to 
say that even in New York an alliance with 
that party would be desirable; but it is to be 
hoped that even their machine politicians 
have learned the lesson of their defeat in 
S84, and wiil, at lcust, select a candidate of 
unblemished reputation to set against so 
doughty an opponent as President Cleveland. 
Of course if such a bargain be made we 
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shall meet with occasional disappointmen 
as many of the republican machine men wW. 
play false and sell out to the democrats 
They did so in 1856 and in IS87 
again in isss. 

Neither could we expect that all of the 
rank and file would accept tbe contract, as 
to which I propose that there should be ne 
attempt mude at concealment, but that the 
whole thing should be.open and above board, 
and if then we are careful to nominate up» 
right and capable men; who, being indorsed 
by the regular republican organizationa, 
would be the only opponents to the demo- 
cratic candidates, very few republicans would 
refuse their support to such a “plan of came 
Pain n m 

So faras New ¥ ork i is concerned, it is only 
by such means that we can hope to efface the 
county democracy and Tammany hall as the 
regular democratic orsanizations; but by 
adopiing this course the national democratis 
committee would come to see that an entire 
reorganization of New York by its state 
committee, and failing them, by the uational 
committee (in which neither of those utterly 
corrupt bodies should be recognized at all), 
will be a sine que non for recovering the 
state in Pa years. 

In Pennsylvania, on the other hand, the 
ailiance wouid, I suppose, have to be made 
with the democrats. In California, with the 
republicans, and so forta, the general: prin- 
ciple to be observed being to ally curselves 
with the less corrupt party in each state, and, 
other things equal, with that party which will 
concede us the largest number of members of 
congress and of the state levisiature. 

Convinced that this is the wisest course for 
us to pursue, I have paved the way by discuss 
ing it With influential members of the repub- 
lican party both in this and other states— 
premising all discussions with the assumption. 
that J. G. Blaine does not receive the repub- | 
lican nomination. The door is open. 

Ishould not be surprised if a majority of 
your correspondents should favor the nominas 
tion of a presidential candidate; butif you. 
will require that each correspondent should — 


and will do se 


furnish you his age I um confident that the -_ 


Oiti nen will be found on my side. ‘Old men 
for counsel, young men for war,” is an old 
and wise mgxim which has heretofore been | 
too much disregarded in the counsels of our 
party. To meet the case of your requiring 
your corr espondents to state their ages to en- 
sure the publication of their views oo the 
question under discussion I juclose you a 
statement ofthat of Yours sincerely, 
MostTaGue-R. LEVERSON; ee 
Fifty-eight on March 2 Sea 


Henry George in Washington. | 

W4SHINGTOY, Feb. 5.—Henry George’s lec~ | 
ture last night, under the auspices of the 
Howard university alumni association, on tha 
subject of ‘Protection and the Labor Ques- 
tion,” was a great success, and has much in- 
spirited the single tax men of Washington. 
“It was not a common crowd,” says the Post 

f this morning, in premising its long report, 
“that greeted Henry George in Masonic tem- 
it was an intelligent and well- 
dressed crowd, which as quickly appreciated 
and applauded the involved statement of an. 
economic principle as the eloquence of a well- 
rounded period. Not a few congressmen ang 
senators, too, were scattered through the aus 
dience.” 

A commi tee of the Howard. alumni, includ-— 
ing several clergymen, were seated on the 
platform, with a number of local advocates. 
of the single tax principle. Mr. Jesse Lawson 
opened the meeting on behaif of the aluinni_ 
association, and Paul Bowen, one of the moss, 


prominent and influential of our™ ‘Knights of 


Labor, introduced the speaker. 

Mr. George made a most effective adideese: 
holdiug his audience in rapt attention from 
beginning to end. He began by pointing out. 
the relations of protection to the labor ques-__ 
tion, and congratulating his audience upon) 
the promise of a national, campaign in which, _ 
instead of personal character or dead issues, | 
economic questions of the highest importance: 
would be discussed. Of President Cleve-— 
land’s imessuge he expressed warm. ap- 
probation, saying that although it. 
did not go very far, it went fa 
enough to cieariy and. unmistakably takew 
ground against protection, and had already 
produced so much cliscussion that it was now. 
too late for cowardly democratic. politicians | 
to prevent the tariff question from becoming - 
the issue. He then went on ina lucid and , 
vigorous. manner to express the popular, 


fallacies of protection, and to show thatthe 
cause of labor could hope nothing from pro- | - | 


tection, and thai justice alone wascompetent ; 
to do away with the evils wrought: by in- . 
justice. Tracing the cause of low wages. 
and unemploy ed labor to the primary , 
wrong of making natural elements the priv: ate cS 
property of individuals, Mr. George. ex-) 
pounded the single tax doctrine in a ways 
which produced a marked effect. 
tion £0 answer questions was promptly taken : 
advantage of by the audience, and for nearly | 
an hour after the lecture proper Mr. George | 
ret objections, and answered questions pub_ 
to kim in a mauner which gave the greates 
satisfaction. . 

At the conclusion of the meeting, but: nob 
until after the greater part of the. audience 
had gout out of the hall, it was proposed then 
and tuere to form an anti-poverty society fo 
the city of Washington. A preliminary | 
organization was formed by the election of | 
Paul Bowen as temporary chairman and — 
Charles Frederic Adams as temporary seere- - 
tary. Some forty names were given in and 
the society will hold its first meeting on the 
22d of February, when it 1s expected tha 
many others wil! join. 


The Brooklyn Tax Reform Ulub. 
The Young men’s. tax reform. club o 
Brooklyn met on February 1, in Everett hall, 
Fulton street and Gallatin place. 
attendance was but slender, it was evident 


that those present were thoroughly in earnest. 
Mr. A. L. Voorlees was elected chairman 


and Mr. Alcott secretary. o 
After the transaction of regular business — 
Mr. George White addressed the meeting on 


the questions: “Why, with our vast resour ees, S 


and increasing powers of production, are two. 
million men idle and millions more workin : 
for a bare living?’ and “Is the single taxa. 
renedy:? Mr. White’s address was briefaud 
modest, but evinced his knowledge of the sub- 

ject he was discussing. 


liam Melvin, Frank P. Rand, R. W. 
George N. Olcott, and A. L. Voorhees. The 
inajority decided in favor of the single tax. 
A committee was appointed to lay out a plan 
for future meetings. The next meeting will 
be held on Wednesday evening, February 15. 
The subject of discussion will be, ‘The Cause. | 
and Effect of Monopolies and How the Single 
Tax will Effect Them.” 


Topeka Single Tax Men. | 
ToreKA, Kun., Feb. 2.—About tiventy-five : 
of the single tax men cf this city met last 
Tuesday evening and organized the Topeka. e 
single tax league with Jobn G. Cougher, 
president; R. R. Graskell, vice-president, and: 
A. E. Davis, secretary and treasurer. We 
are not going to be satisfied with simply an 
organization, but will push the work of mak- 
ing ouverts. 











His invita-, 


Though the Le 


Among those wha | | 
took part in the discussion were Messrs. Wil- 
Jones, 
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_ ANTI-POVERTY. 


DR. IGLYNN ON “THE STRIKES AND THE 
 MABOR MOVEMENT.” 





: “Wee Forty-ares ‘Pablic Meetiag—Laber Or- 


S ganizations Ket a Remedy But the Symp- 
geome of a Dissase~The Best Piace to 
 @erike Is at the Ballet Sex. 


The Academy of Musio was crowded last Sun- 
day evening as it has seldom been before save 


ongreat occasions. Every part of the house 
was fully occupied and the vestibules were 


filled with persons standing. Dr. McGlynn 
delivered the address of the evening on “The 
Strikes and the Labor Movement.” The meet- 
ing was presided over by Dr. Jeremiah Cough- 
lin, president of the down-town branch of the 
anti-poverty socicty. The exclusively labor 
and trade organization elements were evi- 
dently preseat in stronger force even than on 
ordinary occasions, and there was great enthu- 
siasm mauifested when Dr. Couglilin an- 
mounced that the next Sunday night’s meeting 
of the Aati-poverty society at the Academy 
of Music would be devoted to an entertain- 
meat for the benefit of the striking ‘miners of 
Pennsylvania,under the auspices of the society 
and of the district assemblies of the Kuichts 
of Labor. He announced that Dr. McGlynn, 


‘Henry George and other prominent speakers 
would deliver the addresses. The Concordia 


ehorus sang “The Harp that once through 


~‘Tara’s halls,” which was encored and then 


‘Dr. McGlyan was introduced and spoke as 
foliows: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: You 
eXpect to bear me speak on strikes aud the 
tabor problem. These strikes are but 2 vio- 
Jeni manifestation, an eruption, a symptom 
vf adeadly disease. They are ro cure for 


the disease (applause), and their chief value 


4s that they make so manifest the existeuce of 
the disease, and that most consoling fact that 
even in the outcast multitudes of men, the 
disinberited, the down-trodden, the dying, 
there is still enough manhood ieft to make us 
hope for the possibility of a radical cure by 
the application of a radical remedy. It is 
mot my purpose to dwell at any great lencth 
to-night upon the history of strikes, with which 
I frankly confess ] am not very familiar. I 
have vot theught it necessary to gather sta- 
tistics concerning them. It is rather my of- 
fice, as it is my purpose, to content myself 
with certain general principles and facts 
bearing upon these strikes and upon the labor 
probiem of which they ure an attempted and 
@ most clumsy and unsatisfactory solution. 

What is this labor problem? It is the 
probiem of all iife. It is the problem that our 
united labor purty is endeavoring to solve by 
political methods. It is the prublem which it 
is the office of this anti-poverty society to con- 
tribute its share toward solving by preaching 
the essential doctrine by which aivne the 
problem can be solved. (Applause.) 

It is not my object to-nizht to utterly dis- 
courage men who are striking or who may at 
some {future time be tempted to strike, but I 
should feel that I had gained very much if 
from the strikes that are going on beneath 
our eyes, from former strikes and certain 
general principles concerning them, I could 
show to the strikers and to all men the com- 
parative, if not the absolute, uscicssness of 
this blind groping’ after the remedy—if I 
could point out some !essons that should serve 
to induce men to give up the useless, quack 
remedies for a coustitutionul disease, to see 
clearly the wrong and the means of remedy- 
ing it and then to strike, tu strike one andall, 
to strike together there where alone the strike 
can be effectual—ni the ballot box. (Wiid 
applause and cheering, |asting over a minute.) 

This labor problem, L repeat, is the prob- 
fem of all iife. And therefore it is most 
closely connected with all those fundamental 
religious questions that necessuriiy concern 
fot merely the right ordering of our iives here, 
but our eternal destiny hereafter. It is the 
question: How shall rational men, created in 
the very image of the creator, enduwed by. 
him with unalienable rights and gifts, precious 
trasts as well as incstimadle gifts, for which 
they must render to him an account, sv use 
these gifts, so sacredly guard these trusts as 
to fuliill their destiny, to develop the natures 
that he has given them? The labor problem 
then is just this: How shall we assert, muke 
good aud practical, our right to life, to hb- 
erly and the pursuit of bappiness? How 
shall men make practically unalienable these 
sacred trusts that our Deciaration of Indepen- 
dence so truly tells us are de jurez, in richt, 
unalienable. The Deciaration in that 
magnificent profession of a religious 
faith in the creator and in the equality 
of bis essential gifts to bis children, is not 
telling us of a fact, but of aright. It werea 
strange mockery of histury if the Declaration 
hud been intended to assert the fact that men 
have always in fact been equa!. It were a 
bitter mockery cf the outraged, the down- 
trodden, the robbed, the adisinberitecé masses 
of men throughout the ages to assert so gall- 
ing a falsity. But right is richt, as God is 
God; and right is necessarily eternal if it ex- 
ists at all; and the highest endeavor, the 
most earnest desire, the holiest enthusiasm of 
men should ever be to square the fact with 
the law, to make history the maguificent: evo- 
lution of God’s law, of God’s providence, 
through the intelligent and the loving 
wbedience of the minds and the hearts of 
men. 

The fact is unfortunately in strange disso- 
mance with the law. If labor be God's 
Jaw let us obey the law. (Applause.) It were 
strangely unwise in us to seek to amend his 
plan and to stifle the exercise of the labor 
that he has given us. It is ever the excuse of 
despotism that men need to be governed pa- 
ternally, as if any fetherly government on 
earth can surpass in goodness, in wisdom and 
in power the fatherly government of the most 
high God. (Applause.) Paternal govern- 
ment! Men need to beled! Itis dangerous to 
educate them. These are the theories preva- 
Jent in paternal governments. Now this 
movement of ours, in its attempt to solve the 
Jabor problem, means that because men are 
equal, endowed with the equal, unalienable 
right to life, to liberiy and to the pursuit of 
happiness, that all have the equal right to 
cultivate their intelligence, to discipline their 
will, so that the child of the humblest denizen 
of earth may aspire to Gill the highest uiche in 
the tempie of fame. It isatheory that has 
actually been broached in our country 
that from ai Christian standpoint the 
most desirable condition of society is 
that in which there shali be a hizhly edu- 
cated few and the uneducated many. Itisa 
matter of grave importance, therefore, for 
us to assert in season and out of season the 
essential religicus character, the anti-pagan 
character of our immortal Declaration of 
Independence (applause); to assert that men 
being bora with an equal right to fife, to 
liberty and to the pursuit of happiness are, 
therefore, endowed by their creatur with an 
equal right to all those things that are neces- 
sary for the maintenance of that life, for 
the enjoyment of that liberty, for that pur- 
suit of happiness—that all the general 
bounties of his magnificent and lavish cre- 
ation are the gift of one Father equaily to all 
his family, and not to a chosen few. It is the 




















objcct of this platform of ours, of the united 
labor party, to solve the problem on these 
lines. These are the lines of eternal truth 
and justice. These are the lines indicated by 
the essential teaching of all religion. 

The labor problem, in a more prusaic way of 
stating it, is simply this: How shali aj] men be 
able to maintain their lives and to exert their 
energies during this mortal life upon the 
natural bounties in such way that they shall 
always be able to obtain the employment that 
they need or desire, and when they have 
obtained such employment, how shall they be 
perfectly secure in the enjoyment of the 
fruits of their labor?) That is the whole labor 
problem in a nutshell. How shall such con- 
dition of things be brought about? It is simply 
false to say that men have equal rights to 
life, to hberty, to the pursuit of happiness, 
if you deny that they have egual rights 
to the general bounties of nature, without 
which life cannot be maintained at all, 
without free access to which there can be no 
true liberty, without the proper employment of 
which there can be no pursuit of happiness. 
(Applause.) Surely it were a mockery of 
the Christian gospel to say that oppression is 
so good a thing that it must be an act of vir- 
tue on the part of the oppressor to give co 
the oppressed so admirable an opportunity of 
exercising heroic virtuc. (Laughter and creat 
applause.) Poverty and the consequent 
misery and vice and crime that are in the 
world are not the result of God’s law, but 
are the result of the violation of God’s law; 
so that the strike and the revolution aud the 
bloodshed and the arsun, horrid and cruel as 
they are, only tell that God’s iaw has been 
violated, and that the outraged sense of hu- 
man dignity shall never be appeased till per- 
fect justice shall be dene. (Applause, re- 
peated again aud aguin.) The lawof gravi- 
tation isa very good thing. And as in the 
physical world that simple law explains all 
things, so in the moral world the simple uni- 
versal law of God is justice. (Applause.) 

{ am not bere to justify or to encourage 
strikes. But I do say that I Gud much com- 
fort in them. (Applause.) I hud much com- 
fert in discovering that even in the mest 
ignorant and oppressed, the most miserable, 
the least supplied with all good things of 
earth, there is still at least as much of humau 
spirit to make the crushed human worm turn 
and at least suarl defiant protest even while he 
is being crushed to death. (Great applause 
and cheers.) The strike is a violent remedy 
aguinst a most violent wrong. (Applause.) 
It is by usurpation, it is by rcbbery, it is by 
craft, it is by over-reachiug, it is by bribery, 
by perjury, by the defiance of God’s law and 
the natural instincts of the human heart, 
which are a part of God’s law, that this horrid 
laadlordism, this monepoly in the uatural 
bounties has everywhere begun. And that 
wrong must necessarily work itself out to its 
lecitimate conclusion, to the oppressiun, the 
robbery, the debasement, the degradation, 
the extermination of a large portion of God’s 
family. And it is entirely creditable to the 
original dignity in them that they will not 
give up the fight without at least protesting, 
that they will not quietly sit down or liedown 
and die without at ieast cursing the infumous 
robbery, even if they have the beroic Christian 
charity not to curse the robber. (Applause.) 
There wuula be ve ueed of strikes—there 
would be bo strikes; strikes would be simply 
not merely an absurdity but an impossibility 
—if the essential principles of this piatfurm 
were carried into practice by the peaceful 
remedy of the bajiot. (Applause,) 

Compiaint has been made by some of our 
good friends, some occasional visitors at these 
meetings, that they huve come sometimes 


several ‘times and have heard little Gr nuthing | 


of the distinctive doctrines of this platform, 
and therefore 1 desire to stpplement this 
omission, What we are aiming at is simply 
this: To secure for all men abundant vppur- 
tunity to employ their Jabor und the full 
natural wages of their labur either in the 
thing that they produce by their labor ora 
perfect cquivalent for that in the product of 
sumebedy else’s labor. (Appiuuse.) It seems 
a truisin, it is so Gbvicus. And yet the world 
is so stupid (laughter), with a ttle mixture 
of malevolence, that this vbvious truth is de- 
nounced as revolutionary, us subversive of 
law aud order. And, saddest to say, the 
name of sweet religion is inveked to per- 
petuate injustice, to denouuce, to culuinniate, 
to revile the men who, surely for no love of 
self, have been impelled by the humanity 
within them—nay, impelled by the love of. 
God, their father—to do sumething ia their 
brief time tu rigat the wrong, to teach men 
not to curse Goud and die, but if pussible to 


bless Gud and continue to live here, so that. 


when He shail call them they shall be traus- 


ferred from the kingduin of heaven bere to. 


the kingdum uf heaven beyond. (Applause.) 

What ure we here for, anyhow? Is it tu 
eat and drink and crawl about for a little 
while on the surface cf. this globe? No! 
Small as we ure, the most oppressed son or 
dauchter cun stund up and say: “T ain 
greater than all the physical universe. (Ap- 
plause.) There is something bere within me 
that shail survive the wreck of worlds, and I 
am dearer tv God, my tather, than all the 
wondrous stms, than all the harmonies of the 
spheres.” (Great applause.) If we are what 
reason and faith couspire to tell us we are, 
then in God’s nume we are something more 
than mere crawling things, wearing out. our 
wretched, miserabie life; we are the children 
of the Father, we are workers to learn his 
tasks, And the law that he has viven for this 
nienificent Workshop must be vbeyed, and 
that Jaw is justice. Andaf, as saints and 
seers have prophesied, this earth shall be 
scme time the kingdom of the Father, it will 
cnly be when all the world shall enjoy 
the unspeakable beatitudes pronounced upon 
those who shall have hungered and. thirsted 
for justice with the assurauce that they shall 
have their fill (apwlause), when the teachings 
of the Muster shall have been incorporated im 
the spirit of all our daws. INuw, then, it is a 
logical necessity, ib we believe in religion at 
all, to accept all this, and to believe, there- 
fore, that our present condition of socicty is 
a mockery, a Violation uf God’s law, a blas- 
pheny aguinst lis benelieent desipus. And 
we need not comphiin that we ware reviled for 
teaching these truths. Tt has ever been so, 
and we can find unspeakable comfsrt in the 
knowledge of the tact that those who per- 
secute the teachers of a truth to-day will ve 
making tardy reparation tu-mvorrow for the 
injury that they huve donc.to-day.  (Ap- 
plause.) It is true of every vreat inoral and 
social reform that the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the churei. = (Applause.) 

I have said before that no matter how 
wonderfully @ man may preach.a great truth 
with his head on his shoulders, showd he have 
the guod fortune to have his head eut off his 
Shoulders for the preaching of that truth, he 
will preach it ten times better with his head 
off thun with his head on. (Great cheering 
and repeated applause.) It is not my pur- 
pose to-night, while Istill have my head on 
(laughter), to preach to our afflicted brethren 
whu are striking in the coal mining regions of 
Pennsylvania that they should discontinue 
their strike. I have no such advice to give 
them. (Applause.) But I would say to them 
that even though their strike should be suc- 
cessful, they should feel the victory to be so 
wretched and poor and paltry a thing that it 
was hardly worth contending for (applause) 
—a wretched gain of eight per cent, or some- 
thing of the kind. Iam trying to say, dear 





friends, that if I thought this society of ours 










propose greater than a reduction of a certain 


increuse to the very small extent of eight per 







really not think the game worth the candle. 
(Applause.) 







eight per cent, or whatever it is that they 







better will their wives and children be clad, 
or schooled, or fed, or housed? How much 









maintained? | 











been conversing with a very intelligent man, 







he tells is one full of infinite pathos. We saw 
in the New York Times an editorial a few 
days ago that these striking miners, if they 
chose, at any moment could goto work again 
at two dollars and ahalfaday. This man 
who was on the spot told me that the miners 
could get two Collars anda half a day for 
cight months in the year, but that out of this 
two dollars and a half they have to buy their 
own powder, und their fuses, and their oil, 
and then to pay an assistant, so that twe del- 
lurs and a half are the wages of two men and 



























































the supplics necessary for doing the 
work, And besides, if they are wise 
miners and prudent, 

unselfish, tuey will teke care to  pur- 





chase with the very limited amount 
of money that would remain to them their 
little groceries and the like from the com- 
puny’s store. There is no absolute com- 
puision to buy from the compauy’s store. 
But the man who does so gets better work: 
he gets u breast of coal, I believe they call 
it, while the poor wretches who will have 
been so unwise as not to patronize the com- 
pany’s store, to give outrageous, usurious 
profits to that compauy out of their miser- 
able wages, will be put at less desirable 
work, where they can muke less waves and 
where their lives are seriously imperiled in 
the work that is called “robbing the mine,” 
which, I-believe, consists in paring down the 
colunins of coal und sometimes taking them 
away entirely at the risk that the ceiling will 
fall in and rob them of their lives. (Ap- 
plause.) It is so easy for a man in the 
editorial sanctum to settle the affairs of the 
~workingmen—(laughter and applause}—and 
to show how well paid they are and how un- 
srateful they are to the kind employers, to 
these paternal coal compunies and railway 
cen panies, that actually, it would seem, bave 
gube into the business of coal mining and 
ruliroading more as a philanthropic enter- 
prise than as a@ money making busiaess. 
(Laughter.) 

No! I hope that they will win the strike! 
But if they should not, they probably will be 
nearer to their redemption than if they 
shouid. (Applause.) Things have got to get 
worse before they can get better. (Applause.) 
And if they should not win this strike, they 
pernaps will be a little more impressed with 
the fact that there is something wrong in the 
present system, than if they should be pleased, 
tickled, with a sort of childish glee for a few 
weeks cra few months at having gained a 
wondrous victory! And what is the lessun 
“what they oueht to learn? That the strike is 
notmuch good anyhow. That it is only a 
wretched cataplasm, a poultice, a plaster for 

































a mere palliative; and what they need isa 
fundamental remedy, a medicine that shall 
purge the system, shall resture the system to 
perfect health. And the strike is no such 
remedy. Why, we are actually told that the 
companies are making money by the strike, 
that the supposed scarcity of coal is putting 
money into the coffers of these bloated cor- 
porations. The price of coal is going up, and 
so, besides having to pay extra prices for 
your coal, dear friends, you are also asked to 
contribute something to help to keep up the 
strike. Aud actuaily the money that you are 
putting ito the coffers of these people by 
buying their coal, aud the funds with which 
your charity is aidiug these striking miners, 
wiil be going into the pockets of these cor- 
povatious, (CApplause.) 

Now, God forbid that anybody should un- 
derstand from me that you ure not to contri- 
bute generously. I beg you to contribute as 
generously as You can (applause) at the benetit 
here in this hall under the joint auspiees of 
our suciety and of the Knights of Labor, and 
next Sunday I ber that you will come in 
ereater numbers and prepared to give a great 
collection. But 1 repeat that this is only a 
palliative. Save some of these people from 
starving. Help them to maintain the strike, 
to maintain them fora little while longer. 
Do it, in Gud’s name. But while we are duing 
this charity, feb us send a burniug message 
with our poor dvie, to tell them to be men and 
tu show their manhood not merely by this 
wretched strike against the superior violence, 
but. by striking where they can strike with 
wondrous potency—at the ballot box, (Ap- 
plause.) 

The golden stream that has been pouring 

rom this country into Ireland for the last 
thirty years or more has actually chiefly gone 
tv benefit the landlord. (Applause.) 1 don't 
say therefore these lrish sons antl daughters 
should forget their fathers aud wothers, 
therefore they should refuse to send them 
money because it eves largely to maintain 
landlordism. ButI do say, in God’s name, 
while dcing what they can to maintain the 
wretched roof over their fathers and mothers, 
let them by word and work and prayer and 
contribution do what they cun to hasten tiie 
day whea the curse of landlordism shall ‘be 
destroyed roct and branch. (Applause.) 

Those who clearly see the truth we are 
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bad nothing more satisfactory than a ques- | to rob the community of that value which the 
tion of percentages, if it had no remedy to | community has produced. (Applause.) 


If Mr. Powderly and others cannot see that, 


percentage of the rent of Irish tenants or the | more’s the pity. They ought to sce it. Mr. 


Powderly many vears ago recommended to 


ceat of the wages fcr eight months in the | the Knights of Labor to read “Progress and 
year of miners in Pennsylvania, I should j| Peverty.” I wonder has he read it himself? 


(Applause.) Thauk goodness, a good many 
of them took his advice. (Applause.) And 


Let us hope that these good, suffering | thank goodness, a good many more people 
friends of ours will win the strike and get the | have read it without taking his advice. 


There is one man in congress +o-day—there 


want. But how much nearer will they be to | are three or four hundred of them I believe— 
their goal than they were before? How much | but there is one man in whom! feel a par- 


ticular interest. He is a man with the some- 
what unwonted naine of Smith. (Laughter.) 


more civilized will they and their successors | He is from Milwaukee, and Ihave the pleas- 
be likely to be if that scale of wages can be | ure and—I say it in all seriousness—the honor 


of his acquaintance. He isa workingman. I 


July last in Milwaukee, and conceived a very 


a working man who visited in the interest of | high esteem and effection for the man. He is 
labor organizations some little while ago | the only man to-day in congress elected by 
these very mining regions, and the tale that | the labor party—a labor party in Milwaukee 


in the very greatest sympathy with the plat- 
form on which we stand. That man said one 
of the most sensible things that have ever 
been said by a congressman. And I said ata 
little meeting that I attended last night that 
if he keeps on saying such good things as 
that, we might do worse than nominate him 
for the presidency. Some reporters of one of 
our metropolitan journals had interviews 
with as many as possible members of con- 
gress about the strikes. And most of them. 
straddied. They favored the workingmen, 
but, of course, they believed in law and 
order. They looked not into the cause. And 


and not entirely | Smith, the laboring man—I think he told me 


he wasa plowwright, a plowsmith—he said: 
“The place to strike is at the ballot box.” 
(Applhause.) 

And now I mention Mr. Powderly’s name, 
fam reminded of another victory. On this 
platform last Sunday evening I mentioned 
what I believed to be the fact, that Mr. Pow- 
derly in his weil known aegotiations with the 
archbishop of Baltimore, and through the 
archbishop of Baltimore with the see of 
Rome, in order to have this society of the 
Knights of Labor—a society of American 
Wworkingmen—protected from the interference 
of Rome, had sent an ambassador at the ex- 
peuse of the order to Romie to negotiate for the 
protection and immunity of the Knights of 
Labor. You huve seen in the newspapers 
certain apparent denials of what I have suid. 
Now, I have no desire to insist upon mere 
technicalities and quibble about mere words. 
What I said L asserted upon the authority of 
one or mmore thau one mau or men very high 
in the cvuacils of the Knights of Labor. 
(Applause.) And since that assertion was 
made and denied, t huve been assured on 
similar authority that my assertion was sub 
stantially correct. (Applause.) And I am 
glad to see that the pubiication of what I 
suid has actually brought out a substantial 
confession from parties very much interested 
in the truth of what I said. First, there was 
an apparent, most iungenuousand frank and full 
denial by Mr. Powderly of anything and 
everything that I had said on the subject. 
And because of my reaffirmation of the sub- 
stantial truth of whatl said with some ad- 
ditional circumstances, there appeared in the 
newspapers a day or two ago a very remark- 
able statement from Mr. Tom O'Reilly, iu 
which he said no doubt he was the man re- 
ferred to in my remarks, aud kindly suid some 
pleasant things about me, and while saying 
he was not in Rome and has not been in 
Europe for six years, said he was actually 
busily enguged in heading off the torrents of 
tnisrepresentation against the Knights of 
Labor pouring into Rome. That is substan- 


the mere symptom of the disease. It is onty-| ‘yidlly a.confession of all that I wanted to 


make out. Mr. O'Reilly has not denied ab- 
solutely, as well as [can muke out, that some- 
body went to Rome, that some money was 
spent for the purpose of paying his expenses 
to Rome. But whether thut be true or not I 
am not gcing to quibble about it. The only 
poiat that I wish to make hasbeen made good 
actually by the confession of Nr. O'Reilly 
that in this American order of the Knights of 
Labor there was a man, who recuguized him- 
self as a most intimate confidential friend of 
Mr. Powderly, who was engaged in trying to 
head off misrepresentatiuns in Rome against 
this order. And the point wanted to make 
and make now is, what had the pope of Rume, 
what had these cardiuals in Rome, to do with 
this American business? (Applause.) Thevb- 
vious attitude of the Knights ot Labor should 
be to say tu each individual: “We care noth- 
ing for your religion. You may believe any- 
thing or nothing, and if the rules of this soci- 
ety dc not suit you or your religion you may 
get out.” (Great applause.) 

Fhave tuld you that a man will preach any 
great truth better with his head cut olf than 
with his head on. That is precisely my own 
case. (Applause.) Ican never eutirely stifle 
the palpitations of a heart that was soime- 
what morbidly enlarged. From a pretty 
early day Thave becu in the uncomfortable 
position of a man with liberai ideas subjected 
to the absolute dictation of a despotic mu- 
chine. (Laughter.) I have told you recently 
some of the things that I think about the 
ecclesiastical muchine, so I shall not thresh 
that old straw again to-night. (laurchter.) 
Some seventeen years ago I was driven by 
my love of the church to say some strony 
words against the alliance of the corrupt 
democratic machine with the ecclesiastical 
ruanchine. I came very near coming to grief 
then. Thinted that the public schools were 
not godless schuools, and that in order to be- 
lieve in God it was not necessary to keep say- 
ing God, God, God, God, God. (Laugater.) 
T hinted there was a proper time and place to 
worship God, and the place to worship him 
best was in our minds and hearts. (Ap 
plause.) I have been on the ragged edge 
ever since then. A few years ago I was de- 
liberately singled out and ordered to discuss 
the school question in a theological cor- 
ference. And when I went there I 
heard such sentiments as these uttered by a 


preaching can have but little patience with | man who is now a bishop, that the pastor 


the pothering of Mr. Parnell and Mr. Giad- 
stone on the other side and Mr. Powderly on 
this side with some petty question of per- 
centages of rent, homesteads and the hke. 


could not give absolution to those who sent 
children to the public schools, that teachers 
earning their bread in public schools were 
bound in conscience to give up their positions. 


Let them come out and see the truth and } I had gone to that conference with some sort 
preach it—that God has given the land of | of prudential reserve, but when I heard such 


every tation to the people of that nation; 
that with Bishop Nulty we should all see 


talk I threw ali prudence to the winds. (Ap- 
plause.) I began with my usual modesty und 


that to deprive the least of the children of a] diflideace (laughter) and tried for about three 
uation of his equai rights to the land of that | minutes to ect off these prudential reasons. 
nation is to rob him of his inheritance, and to | I had a paper with questions between my 
be guilty of a biaspheimous iniquity against | fingers and I kept twisting it and speedily it 


the beneticent desigu uf the creator. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mentioning the name of Mr. Powderly re- 


calls his pothering about Guilford Miller and } an hour. 


his hbomestead--some old man two or three 
thousand miles off who found he had a home- 
stead and then he hadn't. President Cleve- 


was reduced to pulp. And finally I shook 
myself loose. (Applause.) I paced that 
platform and delivered a philippic for nearly 
That did not add to the esteem of 
the ecclesiastical machine for anv prudence 
or conservatism. (Applause.) But I bad 
been ordered to discuss the school question, 


land’s authority was invoked to give him the.| and when a man is ordered to discuss a thing 


homestead. Suppose Mr. Guilford Miller’s 
homestead thirty or forty years from now 
was the center of atown of fifty or sixty 
thousand inbabitants, that would be a funny 
kind of u homestead wouldn’t it? That poor 
homesteader would be the biggest kind of a 


iswt he expected to say what he thinks! 
(Great applause.) 

Theu here, five years ago, came the Irish 
land league question, and JI, overcoming a 
great deal of reluctance, yielding to the en- 
treatics of an editor who to-day 1s one of the 


bloated landlord. Now that is ne doctrine of | bitterest foes of this platform (cries of “Ford! 


ours, Weare only too glad that be or any-. 


body else should have a homestead. We will 
free absolutely from taxes all the products of 
his industry. 


But when the land, the use of | Michacl Davitt. 


Ford!” hisses and hooting) and loses no op- 
portunity of maligning it—I came upon this 
platform to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
(Applause.) And I said 


which hus been given to him for nothing, be- | what Bishop Nulty said. (Applause.) And 


cause it was worth nothing, shall, not by his 


my suspension was almost immediately 


industry but irrespective of his industry, have | ordered from Rome. And so little eager was 








acquired @ rental value, we do not want him | J to get out of the sanctuary that I sacrificed 


my rights as a man and as a lover of the land 
of my father and motber. The Lord forgive 
‘me! (Applause.) And I promised that I 
would make uo more land league speeches. 
The Lord forgive me! (Applause.) You can 
easily uudersiand that the edge upon which I 
was balancing myself was becoming more 
and more ragzed. 

And then I went to speak for the poor of 
New York at Chickering hall, having been 
forbidden to attend any political meeting in 
future without permission of the propaganda. 
And so little eager was I to break the ties 
that bound me to the Christian altar that I 
consented—the Lord forgive me!—to make no 
more speeches. The archbishop suspended 
me for two weeks and I bore it in silence. 
One Sunday I went to Jersey City and re- 
ceived communion, and another Sunday to 
Philadelphia. Then after two weeks the 
archbishop tock occasion from a newspaper 
uccount of an interview to suspend me tv the 
end of the year. Irepressed myself for the 
sake of a higher good. But in spite of my 
earnest desire to avoid the present condition 
of things it has, as if by a special provilence, 
been forced upon me. 

And now then comes the application of the 
principle that I desire tomake. Mv head has. 
been unfortunately cut off, and I discover 
that I am able to preach to larger multi- 
tudes, with more freedum, more energy, more 
furce, and as if God himself were: blessing 
my efforts. Ihumbly believe he is. (Great 
applause, three times repeated.) And, I was 
suyiag, I humbly believe, with perhaps more 
efficacy than ever before, preaching the truths 
of God. I accept the situation. I wrote a 
letter last Friday to the beloved friends of 
St. Stephen’s parish, who have shown such 
extraordinary devotion to me. And what 
I said I meant, and I desire here to-night 
to remove all suspense, and to say that 
their protest is simply worse than futile. I 
appreciate and reciprocate their love and 
sympathy. Iam grateful for their generosity. 
But it is simply impossible, without a moral 
revolution, for me ever again to be pastor of 

t. Stephen's church. It is morally certain 
that for many years I shall never, with the 
permission of bishop or archbishop or car- 
dinal or pope, minister before any Catholic 
altar. That is the painful fact, and I beg of 
my dear friends to accept it and make the 
best of it. . 

And therefore do I ldesire (murmurs and 
cries of ‘No! no!”) and I insist, and I havea 
right to insist, that those meetings of vain 
and useless protest and the source of unneces- 
sary irritation shall cease. I bec it es a favor 
and I demand it as a right. (Round after 
round of applause.) : ap 

It bes been perhaps facetiously said and it 

may be said that it is not Dr. McGlynn’s 

funeral, Ifitig not my funeral, whose is it? 

(4 voice: “Archbishop Corrigan’s”}. No! I am 

the cause of it, the cause of the dissensiun. 

They will not send me back, and pow to ter- 

mninate the matter I don’t want to go back. 

(Great applause.) And vou—and you, if you 

love me, should not ask me to go back (cries 

of *No! uever*’), for it is impossible for me 
to go back except on such conditions as would 
be an outrage to you andtome. (Applause.) 

It is impossible for me to go back without re- 

tracting and humbiy apologizing (cries. of 

“Never! never!”) for what I have said from 

this plattorm, and I uever shail. (Great ap- 

plause.) It is not possible for your wishes to 
be gratified, for me to go back except on the 
condition that i shail submit to the so-called 
right of a man in Reme to forbid me to go at 
the request of my fellow citizens to confer 
with them on a social or a political question. 

I shall never accept such condition. (Ap- 

plause.) They heve it.in their power, in their 
4 ddspotic power, to exact conditions like this: 

that if lam to be restored to my ministry, it 
shall not be to the nitars that I have helped 
to build, to the church that I helped to plan, 
to the people who have become as dear to me 
as if they were a part of myself; no, it shall 
be to go wheresoever they choose to send me. 

And I, if they had sent we, in the exercise of 

their autherity, a yeur ago: if they had or- 

dered me to go forthwith the same day or 

next morning, I assure you, before God, I 

Should bave gone instantly and uncomplain- 

ingly. But atthe same time, whether in St. 

Stephen’s church, New York, or in Middle- 

town—Orange county, I think it is (laughter) 

—I should still have believed, and I probably 

should have exercised the right that I believe 

I had, to express my opinions at proper time 

or place to my fellow citizens, whether in 

sveech, book, uewspaper, interview or what- 
soever other form. And these men made ita 
condition that I should swear, if need be be- 
fore witnesses, that I would never doany thing 

of the kind without their permission. And I 

never can doit. (Cries of “Never! never!” 
and applause.) 

And sol thank my God that while I have 
done my best to prevent and retard this con- 
summation it has come at last (applause), and 
Tam emancipated. I cheerfully and loyally 
profess my allegiance to all the teachings of 
Christ and his holy religion—to all the spirit- 
ual doctrines of the apostolic church, and my 
profoundest revereuce for all ‘the sacred 
things of which she is the custodian, and I re- 
affirm with all: possible solemnity, and I 
should do it if this were my dying breath, 
that I believe that the church of Christ has 
largely been ruined by the despotism, by the 
politics, by the intrigues, by the love of tem- 
poral power and wealth of what we call the 
“ecclesiastical machine.” (Applause.) 

Some yvood ecclesiastical friends, after I 
had been suspended and then at last excom- 
municated, tried to reopen this case of mine, 
and, with a sort of negative, passive acqui- 
escence on my part, they have been writing 


to Rome voluminous statements and sending 


copies of letters to Cardinal Gibbons. which 
had found their way into his waste basket at 
Rome. And this was the excuse: Because a 
certain letter that should have been left with 
the propaganda had- got into Archbishop 
Gibbons’ waste basket. And these letters and 
documents and overtures sent to Rome 
months and months ago have not even re- 
ceived the courteous acknowledgment of a 
receipt. And now it is my determination, 
which I avow before you here, that: the first 
letter I send to Rome will be simply to dis- 
avow the action of these kind friends of mine, 
and to tellthem that Ihave no case before 
them whetsoever. 

I shall continue, asI have throughout: my 
life, to believe what I have believed, to love 
what I have loved, and with the love of God 
my Father and His grace, that is not con- 


fined to sacraments, I shall seek to love him,. 


toserve him. I entreat of those who can 
Without sacrificing their manhood, not merely 
to believe the teachings of the church, but to 
receive her ministrations. But I advise you 
if this machine shall make it a condition of 
your receiviag its ministrations that you 
Shall sacritice your manhood, your rights as 
citizens, as workingmen, then trust to the 
boundless mercy of God. Keep your man- 
houd, and rather than sacrifice your man- 
hood tell them to keep their sacraments to 
themselves. (Great applause.) 

And, doctor, father, what will become of 
you? Iam in the hands of my father and He 
is infinitely powerful and intinitely wise and 
infinitely good tome. He has always been so 
much better tome than my deserts. Aud I 
repose upon His fatherly bosom in tne. em- 
brace of His fatherly arms with all the tender 
confidence of a little infant sleeping in the 
arms of its mother. 
defy all their malignity. (Great applause.) 
And I here publicly give them warning that, 





Have no fear forme. I 





much as [ regret it—and I call you to bearme 
Witness that hitherto I have most jealously 
and carefully refrained from. it—if they shall 
think to hound me with the arts of which they 
are masters I shall expose them. (Great ap 
plause.) Ishali do it—I shall do it, with the 
help of God, not in a spirit of vindictiveness. 
It is poor thing to requite reviling with 
reviling. But Ishall do it in legitimate self 
defense—no, not merely—but. in de- 
fense of a cause that is more sacred 
to me than even my. honor. or 
my life. (Applause.) What this machine 
hates with intease malignity is not the mana, 
but the cause. And so help me God, I shall 
not permit the cause to sulfer in my presence 
if can helpit. (Criesof “Good” and great 
applause.) J have hitherto contented myself 
with pointing out the abuses of the machin 

historical abuses hundreds and. thousands o. 

years old. But U give them warning that EF 
am full of knowledge of events that. might 
make the country too hot te hold some of 
them (great applause), eud that it will be the 
part of prudence for them to let me along 
(Applause.) mut 
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UNITY CONGREGATION. 


The Succeas of the Weezings Appnrenily Ase 
surcd.—Jir. .Pentecost’s Sermon on. *& 
Footish Practice.’ 

The statement cn the back of the printed 
order of services distributed on Sunday at. the 
meeting of Unity coneregation showed that 
there are now 124 regular contributors who 
agree to. pay various sums amounting in all to. 
$45.65 a week. If the loose collection at the | 








meetings average as much more, the congre- 


zation is financially in good condition.. Those 
who were most active in organizing the 
meetings believe that there: is now no doubt 


-of their successful continuance. Of the peo- 


ple who attend, a large part, perl .ps alarge 
majority, have attended regularly from. the 
beginning, and in response to Mr. Pentecost's 
request many of these have introduced them- 
selves to him. and. personal relations have 
been established between them. Contrary to 
the general rule as to: religious gatherings, 
there are fully twice as many men as women 
in the congregation. : 

All the assistance-that Mr. Pentecost. re- 

ceives is entirely voluntary except that of the 
musicians. The music with which the meet- 
ings open and whichis piayed. when the col- 
lection is taken up, is instrumental; there is 
no choir. The instrumentsused are at,present, 
piano, violin, cello aud cornet. The cornetiss 
leads the singing, and the tunes to which tha. 
bymns are sung are almost all familar to 
those who have attended Protestant churches. 
Mr. Pentecost says. he desires to make the 
meetings in every way as attractive a3 pos- 
sible aud any surplus over the absolutely 
necessary expenditures will be used te that. 
end. 
However much he may disagree with the 
sentiments expressed at the mectings, no man 
can listen to Mr. Pentecost. without hearing 
much that will appeal to his best feelings and 
call out bis strongest reasoning powers. 

The Brooklyn and Newark meetings are as. 
well attended and as satisfactory tu Mr 
Pentecost as those held in Masonic temple. 

The sermon lest Sunday morning was on 
‘A’ Foolish Practice,” the text being taken 
from Phillippians 4, ii., “I have learned in 
whatsoever state Iam therein to be content.” 

Jesus, said) Mr. Pentecost, knew what con-— 
tentment in its hizhest sense was, not the © 
peaceful comfort of the pet cat who purrs by 
the fire, but the strong poise of one conscious 
of resources which will suffice in any emer- 
gency. The majority make false estimates of 


men and things, misjudge what makes real 


} happiness, and, asa result.are subject to sur- 


prises, chagrin and disappointment— How 
‘few rosy, sunshiny people there are: how few 
are good natured; how few have no quarrel 
with the world on their own account How 
sour, grumpy, cross-grained most people are. . 

Here Mr. Penteeost. showed that. this dis- 
content arese from people not recognizing 
that external conditions could not of them- 
selves produce happiness, there being no cure 
for discontent except in the mind itself. 

Discontent, said he, arises. from unwiiling- 
ness to adjust ourselves to eur circumstances 
in ease we cannot bend circumstances to our 
will. There are two things, the old. adage: 
says, you should not fret about, what you can 
kelp, and what you can’t help. When cir- 
cumstances are stubbora, as they frequently 
are, peace of mind depends upon the com- 
paratively simple process of adjusting your- 
self to ther. ee 

Contentment is not the mild virtue some- 
times supposed to adorn only soft and placid 
natures. It presumes great strength of char- 
acter, great resolution of purpose. 

Involuntary poverty as a social disease is.a, 
eurse because it is unjustly forced upon peo- 
ple who are just as. unfit for poverty as 
wealth; but a brave heurt is foolish to fear 
poverty. Nuthing destroys the moral. sensa 
more than the fear of poverty. ae 

Sickness as a rule is not to be feared, and to 
drop out of “society” is a blessing. A few 
friends are all that one needs, few and true; 
and he who has a good wife, or she who has a 
good husband and children, needs: no other 
“companions. 

Make the best.of your lot. Don't be dole- 
fully resigned to. your mournful circumstances 
or you willbe a nuisance to yourself and. to 
your triends. Take the bull by the horns. 
‘Some men make «@ mighty fuss about bulls,” 
said a farmer as be tock up a club and 
climbed into a field’ from. which a. bull had 
just chased a-terrified man, and, when the 
bull bore down on him, he kuccked him down. 
All snivelers take courage when they see such 
aman - Bene . 

‘But it is also necessary te be. discontented, 
discontented with your ignorance’ while 
‘knowledge is so cheap. You have a. little 
time left from work; consider your ignorance 
aud kindle the. divine flame of discontent ia 
your breast which will drive you. to a little 
study and a little thought. If the average 
man will net read and think how will super- 
stitions and social wrongs be overthrown? 

There is another phase of noble: discontent 
—discontent ut the miseries of others. Last 
week I heard a public speaker declare that 
all people in this country should be thankful 

-for our tinexampled prosperity. In his view 
everybody has plenty... He has $12,000a year 
‘salary as a public officer. Lcould have went 
as I beard him and thought of the women who 
sew and cough their wretched lives away 
in this. city; of the nine thuusand children 
under twelve years of age who strip tobacco 
and sew. on buttous and > do other work to 
belp. meet the family expenses; of the men 
who. ask to be sent to: prison for food and 
warmth. .How can you: and I be content. to 
gorge ourselves while others starve; to array 
ourselves in tine apparel while others. shiver 
in rags? © 

Ido not say you have no rizht to. what you 
have, or even that. you should go forth and 

-give what you have to the poor. You would 
do no good in this way. Bue I do say that 
you ought to apply your mind to the problem 
which the unequal distribution of wealth pre- 
sents. You. ought to’seek a remedy. You 
ought not.to. scout those who cannot rest in 
contentment while such unjust social condi- 
LIONS exist. : 

Suddha said: To the poor salvation. ought. 
















princely estate while others sulfered. 
“Six hundred years later Jesus said: To the 
poor salvation ought to come. And. he 
. walked houseless and homeless among them, 
discontented on their account. | 
Never pity yourself, but restlessly strive to 
be more and better than you are and. to re. 
deem those who sit in darkness and despair 
victims of man’s injustice and inh sy to 
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to come. And he could not remain in his ° 
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PLATFORS OF TRE TXITED LABOR 
PARTY. 


er a 


Adepted at Syracuse Aurcast 19, 18S7. 


We, the delecates of the united iztor party of New 
Work, ip state convezcien assembled, hereby reassert, 
@s ‘the fundamental plaiform of the party, and the 
basis on which we ask the. co-operation of citizens 
@ other siates, the following <dieclaration of prin- 
diples adopt«d.on September 23, 186, by the convention 
Wf trade and labor associations of the city of New 
Xora, that resulted in she formation of the caited tabor 


party. 
“Holaine that the cormasnions of government and the 
dmpoverishment of labor result from neglect of the self. 
evident traibs proc tamed Deethe founders of this re 
Public Unit al snen are serented qual and sare 
endowes by their Creator with unalienable rights, we 
@im at the abolition of usystem which compels men to 
pay their {iow creatures fcr the use of Gud’s gifts to 
@ll, and pesuits. monopelizers 1.0 deprive labor of 
Matural cproriunities for cmplovment, Uius Hitng the 
Jand With tresnns aid Paupers and bringing about an 
wnnastural competition which tends lo reduce wages to 
etaiWation rates ard tomake the wealth producer the 
Sndustrial sieve of thee whe grow rich by his toil 
“Holdinz, moreover, that the advantages arising from 
pociai grovw:h and improvement belong to society ag 
darce.We air at the abolitan ofthe system whic makes 
wuch beneticent inv semions 25 Ube railread and tele. 
graphs mecns for vc eppression of Lie people and the 
@ggrandizement of an rristecmes of wealth and 
“power We declare the tras pan Preot rcovernnicnt io 
- bethe Waelote races of That seered gicht of property 
whiebgivestoceery fC POTN TULY: 2 pesploy his jabor, 
“@nd security tia’ Lesihabesion its mutts: tea prevent the 
Btroug fren oppre sing whe Wwenk ,Aue the unscrupuicus 
Sroin robuing the houess; and todc for the equal Lenelt 
CAR be belter done bY organized scci- 
@ty than by diets iluais; ond weaimat the abclition of 
@lllews wiach ghoetouny cliss of citizens udvantuces, 
oougither judicial, Tmaucialindastrial er political, that 
re Hot egualis sheres bv all others.” 
 Wecali upen 2d wie seek Lhe emancipation of tabor, 
and Whe would make the tamerican uniom and its com- 
ponent sinics Cemocraiic commonuywealls of really 
Sree and inde: ueeis eatleeos 30 tsnore seca mincr oe 
ences anc join 


Party on this Lead ‘yee ae ot netural elie und 


@gual justic:. We donot aim at securing 2hv forced 
quality in the Cistributon of wealth. We do noi pro- 
(pese that the stat2 sball attempt tocontro! producticn, 
) @ouduct distribution, or fnany.wite interfere with ike 
@reedom of tie individual io use dis ketr or capital in 
@BY Wav Gio near seem AMS te: him and tbat wil 
motinterfere withthe equal 2ighis «of others. Nor do 
We propuse that the wate sball take possession of 
faad . Moe Ciier’ work dtoor rent it out What 
We propose is Not the -disiu rbing er any menu in 
bis holding or tle, but by abolishing 21 taxes on indus- 
ary or its products, io jeave to the producer the Lull 
fruits of his excrticn aad by the taxation of land values, 
. exclusive of improvements, tc devote: to the common 
use and teaeni those vaiues; which, crising not from 
the exeriion cf the gadividua!l, but from tbe growtk of 
@eciety, Lelons justivy ty the community as awhole. This 
Sncreased taxation of land, not yccurding tots area, but 
\ Mecording tolis valine, must, while selieving the working 
Warmer and srcali Lomestend owner of the undue bur- 
@ens now imposed upon them, make it unprofita- 
Dletoholdilend for specuiation. and thus throw open 
@bundant opportuniies fr. athe employment of labor 
aud the buihilag uy atl homes. pre 

While tius simplifvines: government by Going away 

With the horde of oTicials required by the present sys- 
fem of tazation2nd with Rs incemives to Iraud and 
corruption, we srould farther promore the commen weal 
@nd farther secure the equal: rights of all, by placing un- 
@er public.contrcl such agencies asare in their nature 
Monopolies: We would have our 3 Mtipalties supply 
their inhobivants with water, zhi and heat; we would 
have the gener] coveriment dsue ail mover, without 
theinterve:: ihnool tanks; we would ada a postal tele- 
Graph system and pesial savings bwiks10the pustal 
service, und would casime peblic control 2ud owner- 
- shipof these iro: rinds Which fave Decome ube Ligh- 
Ways of moder commerce. 

While Gecisrinzg the Zoresoing zo be the fandamental 
principies usd aims of the united Jabor purty, and 
while conscicus Thetne reform ean give effectual and 
Permanent relict 10 labor that does not involve the 
Segal recognition ce! equairights to natural opportuni. 
|, tiles, We nevertidless, 1s measures of relief from some 
@€the eviletects of ignoring those mghts, favor such 
Segisiation cs muy vend to reduce the hours of Jabor, 
- to prevert the employment of children of tender years, 

Woavoid the competion of convict labor with honest 
 Gndustry, to secure the sanitary inspection of tene- 
) Mments, Tacturics and mines, and lo put ean end to the 

@bhuse of conspiracy jaws. 

We desire also to so simplify the procedure of our 
fours 2nd diainish-the expense of legal proceedings, 
Shat the poor may be placed. onan equahty with the rich 

-@nd the lone delays which new result in scandaious 
@aiscarriuges Of justice may be prevented. 

And since the baiiet as the only means by which In our 
Pepublic the regress of pottical and social grievances is 
Ro besouchi,w Smespecially nnd.e: nphaticaily declzre for 
the adoption-of svhatis dene WL 26 The “australian «vs 
tem ofvotine,” anorderthat: theet, eetual secrecy of the 
ballot atid the relief of candicates for public office 
frem the heavy expenses now impcsed wpon them, 
gay prevent douiberv and antimidatiorn, do away with 
@racticai discriminations ja favor of the rich 2m] un- 
Scerupulous, and Jessen the pernicicus influence: of 
Mopey id polities. 

Gnsupport of tiese aims we sclicit. the co-cprration 
@ all patriotic citizens who, sick of the cegradation of 
Molitics, desire by constitutional methods to establish 
gustice, 10 preserve liberiy, to extend the spirit of 
@aternity, and to elevite Lumanity. 


PHiSON LABOR. 
The convict labor question has again agi- 
fated the legislature and furnished ma- 
- terial for perfunctory editorials in the 
daily press. A few veurs ugo the contract 
 gystem was in vocue. Manufacturers of 
- ptoves, shoes and ofer conimodities 
bought tie labor of prisoners at so mucha 
bead and sct up their plants within the 
prison wills. A condition of peonaze was 
thus established in which tle contractor's 
- only interest was io get as much work out 
of every convict as be could, while the 
state lost sight of the rcformatory pur- 
| pose of prisons in its anxicty to make the 
institution “‘sclf supporting.” The moral 
delinquency of the state in this regard 
“ever excited much criticism; but the fact 
that the lew prices 2¢ which prison manu- 
facturers got their labor enabied them ar- 
bitrarily to undersell competitors and 
thereby to press Gown the wages of free 


products of free laber. 


THE 


made to induce the legislature to abolish 
the system. These efforts resulted in an 
act submitting the question to popular 
vote, which, in 1883 declared against it, 
and in obedience to that vote a renewal of: 
centracts was forbidden by law. 

What is known as the “state account” 
system was then adopted. Under this sys- 
tem the state provides the plant and fur- 
nishes materials for manufacturing, the 
product is disposed of through commercial 
channels, and the receipts are turned into 
the state treasury. Last year there was a 
deficit of $70,000, which is attributed in 
part to the process of change and in part 
to the enforced idleness of some of the con- 
victs, bat which it is supposed is not likely 
to be repeated. But when an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 was required to carry the 
system through another year, the wardens 
not beicg allowed to use their receipts, 


! the legislature, without any apparent rea- 


son, held it back, until in Sing Sing three- 
fourths of the prisoners were idle, over 
one hundred employes were discharged, 
$120,000 worth of material was unused, 
$60,000 worth was only partly worked up, 
and a plant valued at #60,000 was as idle 
as the convicts, while $289,000 worth of 
completed shoes awaited shipment. In this 
emergency the legislature consented to the 
appropriation. 


Thouch the state account system is more 
in harmony with the idea of a reforma- 
tory institution, it is little more accept- 
able than the contract system to the labor 
organizations and agitators who oppose 
the latter. Their essential objection to the 
contract plain is that it brings the products 
of convict labor into competition with the 
products of free Jabor; and that objection 
applies witix equal force to the state ac- 
count plan, Yet itis evident that prison- 
ers should be required to work, not to en- 
able the state to make money, nor even to 
make the prisons self supporting, for as 
between the propricty of reforming 
criminals or of making money out of 
them there can be no two opinions, but 
because reasonable Iabor is a necessary 
feature of auy method of reform. And it. 
must be real dabor. To set the prisoners 
at useless work or monotonous work— 
work in which it is humanly impossible to 
become interested—is to put them on a 
readmill so far as its effect in reforming 
them or qualifving them for honest lives 
when discharged is concerned. Bad as 
idlencss undoubtedly is, it caunot be much 
harder on the prisoner and it is no better 
for the community than make believe 
work. 

Common sense would suggest that the 
eraploymenis of prisoners should be as 
diversitied as possible, to the end that they 
might acquire industrious habits and 
familiarity with the ordinary vocations of 
nonest life which would serve them when 
they came out into the world. And it is 
due to the agitators against the competi- 
tion of convict labor to say that they favor 
such a systen—one in which the trades 
should be so various that there would be 
no single prison product sufficient in 
quantity to compete 3perceptibly with the 
To this proposi- 
tion the reply is made that under it the 
prisons could not be made self supporting 
and “tax pavers” would grumble, a reply 
that appears to be conclusive even with 
the agitator, for he proposes instead that 
the state should utilize the work of con- 
victs in public improvements. How this 
woulé meet his objection to  con- 
vict Jabor it is difficult to — see; 
for, uniess the improvements were 
useless, such as would not be under- 
taken if there were no convict labor to 
resori to—pyramids for example—thecom- 
petition between prison labor und free la- 
bor would siill exist. It is not free shoe- 


On a 
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; makers alone who are affected by the com- 


petition of convict shoemakers. There is 
more mobility in the army of Jabor than is 
sometimes supposed, and it requires but a 
jittle time, when wages in some branches 
of industry are depressed, for a readjust- 
ment to take place which depresses them 
in all branches. So, if work which is now 
done for the state by free labor were to be 
done by prison Jabor, just to the extent 
that free labor in the lines of employment 
for which the state was a customer was 
displaced, all labor would be. The dis- 
placement might be infinitesimal, but it 
wouid be just as great, if all convicts were 
employed on necessary public works as if 
they were all employed at shoemaking or 
stovemaking. 

Leaving out of consideration the duty of 
the stute to its prisoners, and viewing the 
question in its economic aspects alone, it 
is clear that the employment of convicts 
in any useful way tends to injure free 
labor. Putting them at stove making 
tends to make sioves cheaper; and that is 
a good thing. But there is a correspond- 
ing tendency of the wages of stove makers, 
primarily, and secondarily of the wages 
of all workers, to decline; and that is a 
bad thing. <A similar result follows the 
direction of convict labor to the making 
of shoes, to laundering, to hat making, to 
the repair of hichways, to the crection of 
public buildings, or any other line of pro- 
auction. If the prisuners were free to 
work us they pleased in any honest way 
and received the value of their work on the 
basis of fair exchange, this result would 
not follow; for then their demands for the 
products of outside laborers would keep 
pace with their supply of products from 
inside. But their demands, fixed by prison 
discipline, are the same whether they work 
at one thing or another, or are wholly 
idlc. It is this fact that distinguishes 
“prison labor” from “foreign pauper la- 
bor,” and the convict labor question from 
the tarif question. The convict laborer is 
what protectionists would have us believe 
foreign nations are, a kind of machine that 
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(sends goods away without getting any 
goods back. 


Since convict labor, by cheapening 
products, tends to depress the wages of 
free laborers, what a blessing it is that 
convicts cannot do all the work the world 
requires, and especially that they cannot 
do it for nothing. If they could, free 
laborers would have nothing to do and 
would starve—starve in the midst of 
plenty provided for nothing by the labor 
of convicts. 

The whole. question of prison labor is 
the stupidest kind of a muddle. That 
cheap goods, however produced, should 
be detrimental to any one, and especially 
to men by whose labor goods are pro- 
duced and who must work the harder the 
higher goods are, is a paradox explain- 
able only on the theory, that in some way 
the cheapening of goods, which is only an- 
other phrase for lessening the labor required 
to produce them, is prevented from invuring 
to the benefit of laborers. And that is the 
truth. 

Convict labor in any useful direction, 
like labor saving machines, should be wel- 
comed, economically speaking, as a relief 
to toilers—as something done for them 
which otherwise they would have to do 
themselves. But it is a menace instead, 
because opportunities to work, naturally 
boundless, are so restricted by the institu- 
tion of land ownership, which makes of 
our planet a marketable commodity like a 
barrel of sugar ora sack of coffee, that the 
number of men who must work or starve is 
constantly in excess of attainable opportuni- 
ties to work. In such circumstances any 
body or any thing that does in whole orin 
part what a beggar for work wants to do, 
comes between him and aliving. Tosuch 
a one it is as irritating as it is useless to 
prate of cheaper goods. Through the 
gauzy texture of your cheaper goods he 
sees all too plainly the specter of cheaper 
men. — 


When the history of our time comes to 
be impartially written, if the prison labor 
controversy attracts the attention of the 
historian at all, it will be only to make 
him wonder that such idiots should have 
ever lived as those who, in the legislature, 
in public documents and in the press, 
gravely discussed methods of keeping con- 
viets busv without turning out goads “so 
cheap as to injure free workingmen,”” when 
the simple and obvious solution of the 
problem was, by tearing down the parch- 
ment fences that divorce labor from land, 
to make employment so abundant that 
every laborer would want cheap goods. 

Louis F. Post. 


AN INCONSISTENT PREACHER. 
The Evening Post is disquieted in its 
mind because of the want of a copyright 
law which shall protect the rights of for- 


eign authors in this country, and thus. de-. 


livers itself: 

Why a civilized man, Christian or pagan, 
should think himself justified in taking the 
product of another man’s labor for nothing 
because it does good to his mind, while he 
would recoil with horror from taking the 
product of another man’s labor for nothing 
simply because it would do good to his body, 
will never be fully explained. That, too, it 
should be thought a sufficient answer to the 
complaints of a@ man who has been robbed 
that robbery makes things cheaper, will here- 
after be one of the curiosities of history. The 
discussion about literary property has re- 
vealed one of the oddest kinks in man’s men- 
talafparatus. Nobody ever thinks of rob- 
bing a bookseller’s store of foreign books, 
but if a foreigner is seen coming into the 
store with a MS, people fall on him and rob 
him without mercy, and tell him that they 
were driven to it by hunger for knowledge. 

The contradiction which the Post de- 
spairs of ever seeing explaincd is very easily 
explainabie. It simply doesn't «xist. “It 
isn’t truce. The. are plenty of civilized 
men, both Christian and pagan, who 
dun't by any means recoil with horror 
from tuking the product of other men’s 
labor simply because it will do good to 
their bodies, and who find an eager 
championof their robbery in the Evening 
Post. And these men justify their appro- 
priation of the fruits of other people’s toil 
by precisely the same argument that is 
wivanced by the literary pirates whom the 
Post reprehends—that law and custom 
sanction their wrong doing 

The Evening Post itself surrenders 
every year a portion of the product of its 
labor to certain men who are so eminently 
Christian that they have been incorporated 
into a church—the Collegiate Dutch church 
of the city of New York. These men pre- 
sent themselves at the counting room of 
the Evening Post at stated intervals and 
reccive what is doubtless no inconsiderable 
portion of the Post’s earnings, not for any- 
thing they have done or propose to do to- 
ward the production of the paper, but 
simply as a blackmail for allowing the 
Post to remain on the surface of the earth 
instead of going up in a buailoon. When 
these men are challenged as to their right 
thus to oppress the Evening Post, their 
defense is, not that they made the earth, 
but that law and custom have given them 
the privilege “f controlling it—of saying 
who shall live upon it and who shall not; 
and that unless allowed to make periodical 
grabs at the Post’s earnings, they them- 
selves would dwindle, peak and pine, and 
probably cease to exist as a Christian cor- 
poration altogether. And thisis just the 
sort of thing that the pirate publishers say 
when asked to cease their immoral appro- 
priations. 

And what does the Post mean by saying 
that nobody ever thinks of robbing a book- 
seller’s store of foreign books? Let the 
Post go into the bookselling business and 
bring some foreign books to this country 
to sell, and it will find that it needn’t wait 
to get them into its store for the robbery 
to commence. Certain deputies of a 
paternal government will take possession 
of those books at the waterside and re- 
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fuse to give them up except on payment 
of one-fourth of their value. Robbery, 
quoth a! The Post has queer ideas of 
robbery. 

What is really inexplicable about this 
business of literary piracy is that a journal 
like the Evening Post should imagine it 
sees anything at all immoral in it. 


HEWITT MAY ACHIEVE 
GREATNESS. 


Mayor Hewitt deserves the congratula- 
ions tendered him by the county commit- 
tee of the united labor party on his grad- 
ual conversion to correct economic prin- 
ciples, but there is still much reason for 
the regret expressed by the same commit- 
tee that he has not been led to confess the 
entire faith. The mayor sees clearly the 
splendid future open to this great city. 
The possibilities of our commerce when 
senseless artificial restricti'ns upon it are 
removed are plain to his mind, and he la- 
ments that the gradual purchase of the 
whole water front of the city already au- 
thorized by law has come toa halt be- 
cause the state has failed to arm the city 
with powers of condemnation, and private 
owners demand terms unsatisfactory to 
the commissioners of the sinking fund. 
He thinks, however, that despite these de- 
mands “it will be a profitable operation 
for the city to purchase ail the water front 
at its present values and improve it with 
proper bulkheads and piers, which can be 
rented at a rate to make the investment 
pay avlarger rate of imterest than that 
which is paidby the city upon the bonds 
issued for the purpose.” 
The necessity for properly cleaned and 
well paved streets, for rapid transit roads 
owned by the city, and for such general 
improvements as would facilitate business 
and make New York a desirable place of 
residence for people of moderate means as 
wellas for the rich, is plain to Mr. Hewitt, 
and, ina halting way, he turns now and 
then toward the true remedy, but always 
shrinks from following his own arguments 
to their legitimate conclusions. In the 
first paragraph of his latest message he 
pays a deserved tribute to the wonderful 
work done for this city ard state through 
the foresight and sagacity of De Witt 
Clinton. If Mr. Hewitt would earn for 
himself some of the fame that attaches to 
the name of Clinton he must imitate the 
father of our canal system, not merely in 
foreseeing the future, but in the boldness 
of his projects for solving difficulties. 
Thus far Mr. Hewitt bas failed just in the 
one thing that lifted Clinton a head and 
shoulders above the huadreds of able men 
of his own era who sighed in vain for that 
pathway to the west which his vigor and 
courage gave to New York. 
The mavor's failure is conspicuously 
illustrated in his treatment of the rapid 
transit problem. He proposes an under- 
ground and open-cut system that would 
undoubtedly be an improvement on the 
present arrangements for slow “rapid 
transit,” and yet after the city has built 
tiie roads, he suwgests leasing therm for a 
term of years to the New York Central. 
In suggesting routes he shows a very de- 
cided preference for an underground road 
up Broadway, and almost plaintively begs 
the owners of property along that thor- 
oughfare to reconsider their determination 
to oppose such a project. He practically 
admits, dismissing this subject, that 
elevated railroads consiructed on solid em- 
bankments would be greatly superior to 
those that he proposes, but declares that 
they cannot be built. because of the 
enormous cost. Mayor Hewitt —be- 
lieves that here is the future me- 
tropolis of the world, but cannot 
see how that metropolis can afford 
to its citizens proper means of transit in 
the daylight and above ground. Vital as 
the public ownership of docks appears to 
him, he would be unable to recommend 
steps in that direction were it not that he 
sees a way to recover the money spent 
through the difference between the rate of 
interest at which the city can borrow 
micney and the price at which it could 
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probably rent its wharves. 

The thing that obscures the mayor's 
vision is his persistent preference for pri- 
vate interests to public rights. Yet.at one 
point in his message, in denouncing the 
encroachment of various companies on the 
public streets, he makes the bold and 
truthful declaration that— 

these companies have acquired and ean ac- 
quire no rights against the public which are 
not subject to the xcneral police power that 
is inherent in society. Iam aware that com- 
panies holding public grants claim to have 
vested rights; but there are no such things as 
vested rights which can interfere with the 
power of the community to do those things 
which are essential for its growth, its safety 
and its progress in civilization. Improvident 
grants may have been made; but when they 
come in conflict with the superior rights of the 
people, indemnity may be claimed and 
awarded, but their existence cannot be pleaded 
as iu bar to improvement. 

Here is one of those high flights of 
thought that now and then lift men out of 
the environment of accustomed thought 
and prejudice and enable them to sce 
the actual truth. If in this spirit Mr. 
Hewitt will bring his mind to bear on the 
rapid transit problem, as stated by him- 
self, he will see at once a solution of the 
difficulty without resort to the exercise of 
those radical rights of the people so boldly 
and eloquently avowed in the extract 
quoted. The object of rapid transit, he 
suys, is to promote the building up of those 
portions of the city now vacant, ‘‘in order 
to get the benefit of taxation on the in- 
creased value of property, which, accord- 
ing to the best authority, ‘increases as the 
square of velocity of the travel.’” 

Why not, then, look to that increase in 
value to meet the expense of the im- 
provement necessary to bring it about? 
The increase in value is not confined to 
the property most obviously benefited. A 


really adequate system of rapid transit 
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would increase the rental value of city 
land generally, and no possible honest 
and reasonable expenditure for . the 
purpose could fail to be amply re- 
paid by such increase. If the mayor 
would but muster up the courage to look 
facts squarely in the face he would see 
that here is a sufficient fund out of which 
to build the viaducts that would give us 
the ideal system of rapid transit. 

Let him dismiss his fear of ‘‘confisca- 
tion.” Individuals, no more than cor- 
poraiions, can have vested rights that 
interfere with the right of the community 
to do those things that are essential to its 
growth, its safcty and its progress in 
civilization. The bare land within the 
city limits is without doubt worth to-day 
$1,500,000,000. A special tax of one per 
cent levied on this for providing rapid 
transit would yield $15,000,000 annually, 
which would probably complete the work 
in two years, and, at most, in three. As 
all land values would thus be increased, 
the exemption of improvements from 
the special tax would throw the 
just proportion of the burden on 
unimproved land. If, however, the 
people are not yet educated up 
to the point of paying as they go, and the 
vicious habit of borrowing must continue, 
then $30,000,000, borrowed at three per 
cent for the purpose of constructing proper 
viaducts would be paid off by the proceeds 
of a tax of one-tenth of one per cent on 
existing land values, which would yield 
$1,500,000 a year, or $600,000 over the inter- 
est. This would pay off the principal as 
soon as it could be paid under the arrange- 
ment with the New York Central railroad 
company, urged inthe mayor's message, 
and would work no real hardship to the 
owners of vacant land, for the immediate 
advance in its rental value would more than 
meet the increase in taxation. 

Mayor Hewitt’s dream of the future of 
New York can be madeareality. This 


can be the richest and most populous city 


on earth, and at the same time become a 
comfortable place of residence for all its 
inhabitants. The increased value, which 
attaches to land with the growth = of 
population and business, is a fund, 
created by the operation of natural 
law, out of which the increased require- 
ments of a vast population can be met. 
If Mr. Hewitt once gets this idea 
clearly in his head he will cast 
away as absurd all fears that 
the city cannot provide 
most desirable and wholesome mcans of 
rapid transit, pave its streets with the best 
pavement, protect them from the pred- 
atory raids of licensed robbers, and meet 
all the other requirements of the com- 
munity’s growth. Otherwise, we should 
have to admit that increase in wealth 
brings no real advantages to a community. 
Let Mr. Hewitt advocate the building of 
the viaducts that he confesses will offer 
the best facilities of rapid transit; let him 
no longer bend a suppliant knee to nar- 
row minded obstructionists who oppose 
the march of progress; and _ put 
aside forever the thought of giving to 
any corporation whatever the  con- 
trol of that transit which is to 
agreat city what the circulation of the 
blood is to the human system. Let him, 
in short, cherish his faith in New York’s 
marvelous future, but adding reason and 
knowledge to faith, let him no longer 
close his eyes to the obvious source of that 
revenue from which the cost of the city’s 
growth must be paid. And let him assert 
freely and without fear “the power of the 
community to do those things which are 
essential for its growth, its safety and its 
progress.” Thus he may win a fame that 
will outshine even that of Clinton, 
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FROM JUDGE MAGUIRE. 

San FRancisco.—For several weeks. I 
have been carefully weighing the very 
forcible arguments, pro und con, that have 
been published in THE STANDARD on the 
question of nominating a land and labor 


ticket for president and vice president of 


the United States this year. 

My mind was for a long time fairly 
balanced upon the question, and even now 
I stand about eight to seven, but, ‘for. 
practical purposes,” as Colonel Ingersoll 
puts it, ‘“‘this is very near a fixed conclu- 
sion.” . 

My impulses are all for “war; all for an 
earnest and relentless struggle for the eter- 
nalright in every campaign, national, state 
and municipal, until its triumph is accom- 
plished. But my judgment is decidedly 
against entering the approaching cam- 
paign as a national party; and for these 
reasons principally: 

1. The right to select the 
taxation and exemption and the right to 


take the rental value of land for public. 
purposes resides in the people and the— 


legislatures of the several states and. not 
in the federal government. 

2. The only proposition upon which as 
tax reformers we could possibly ask the 
suffrage of our fellow citizens in a national 
contest, would be the abolition of the su- 
called ‘protective tariff’ and the substitu- 
tion therefor of a direct per capita tax 
upon the stuies, and in this we would be 
but an unimportant side show, drawing 
free traders away from the standard of 
tariff reform and being ourselves rent 
assunder by the disaffection of both pro- 
tectionists and tariff reformers within our 
own ranks. 

3. The necessary expenses of a vigor- 
ous national campaign are enormous, and 
they would have to be borne by a few 
thousand poor men, while the alternative 
of a cheap and feeble campaign would be 
demoralizing to our friends and would 
give us a false and injurious standard of 
weakness before the world, thus checking 
rather than promoting thought upon the 
great central truth which it is our mission 


itself with the 


subjects of. 


to teach. Unfortunately the world still as- 
sociates wisdom and even virtue with tem- 
poral power, and if we would secure an 
impartial hearing we must concentrate 
our strength in particular states where our: 
blows will be felt and where a. single tri-. 
umph will compel the adoption of our re- 
form throughout the entire Union. 


There are many other serious. minor ob-- 


jections, but these seem to me sufficient. ae 
More briefly stated, they 2re: : 

1. The federal government. has practi- 
tically nothing -to do with. our- proposed 


single tax reform, except in the matter of 


abolishing the tariff and internal revenue 


‘taxes on personal property. 


. It is not expedient for us to enter the 
lists as a national free trade party, pure 
and simple, at the present time, but it is 
the part of wisdom and patriotic duty to 
continue our fight for the Singie tax in the. 
several states. 

8. The expense of « national campaign | 
would be too great a drain upon the | 
financial resources of our members, and 
would be out of all proportion greater 
than the educational 
by it. : ee 
To enter upon a national campaign ona 
single tax platform, ignoring the: tariff 
question, as some of our ablest and most. 
zealous leaders propose, would practically | 
be to enter the campaign without any © 
platform at all, for, as I have already said, 
the sirgle tax reform beiongs peculiarly, | 
and if we except the tariff and internal _ 


revenue questions, it may be fairly said to 


belong exclusively, to the several states i in- 
dividually. eres 
How, then, can we enter the natibiat : 
campaign without taking up the tariff — 
question? Indeed, I do not see how we 
can consistently ask for popular support 
except as the party of absolute free trade. 
For my own part, I am in favor of 
breaking all the shackles that fetter the. 
commerce of the world and that obstruct 
and burden the exchange cf commodities; 
but our party has a far greater mission to 
perform for mankind, namely, to driveout — 
the monoplists who hold the key to the 
bounties of nature, and, therefore, collect. 
toll for allowing their fellow men to exer- 


cise the God-given privilege of producing e 


a living from those bounties. 

To’ this great fundamental question of _ 

natural justice the emancipation of trade — 
is but incidental and in every sense subor- _ 
dinate. 

It is a matter of small consequence to 
the great masses of our people whether | 
they shall continue to be robbed by the 
trusts and pools and syndicates and other 
monopolies that are fostered and fattened 
by the protective @) tariff, and for whick 
alone that tariff is maintained, for, if free 
trade were established to-morrow, the 
land monopolists of the country, being 
limited in their exactions only by the com- _ 
mercial interest which they have in the 
wealth producing power of their tenantry, 
would immediately proceed to absorb ali 
benefits resulting from the change. 

The right to produce wealth from the 
exclusive source provided by nature for. 
that: purpose is primary and vital; the. 
right to exchange such wealth without 
obstruction or burden is secondary and 
only important. ae 

A man may live by his own exertions - 
without being permitted to engage in ex-. 


‘changes at all; but if he be cut off from 


the right to apply his labor. to natural re-. 
sources for the purposes of production | he 


must bez or steal or die. 


The time will undoubtedly come, nor is 
it far. remote, when we will have a sub- 
stantial purpose in entering the arena of 
national politics. When, throuch tk 
legislative machinery of the several state 
we shall have opened natural opportunities — 
to all our people on exactly equal terms, : 
our work will have passed its first and 
most important stage, but it will not be fin- 
ished until theshackles of trade are broken 
and international commerce is made as 
free as the interstate commerce now. pr 
vailing. roe ny 

This is the logical and necessary result 
the faith by the living soul of which we 
are inspired, but, as it is secondary, it can . 
have no substantial place in our scheme of | 
reform until our primary purpose has been 
accomplished. , ic ahse 

We have, therefore, no piace in nation: 
politics unless we “switch ourselves~ o: 


-on the tariff question,” and that would. be: 


giving undue prominence to the incident 


over the main design. 


It does not follow that by keeping out of 
the national contest as a party. we are t 
remiuin inactive, nor does it fullow that 4 
must indorse or vote for either: of the old 
opportunist parties— 


Which have, if you considee it, 
For. prineiple no use, sir. 


We could go on with the work of edue 
cation, which is at present our sole con 
cern, just as effectively and almost as 
actively by showing through lectur 
newspapers, and tracts the inefiicienc 
both republicun and democratic measur 
showing the fallacies of protection, t 
weakness of tariif reform and the relation — 
ofboth to the more fundamental question: | 
with which the states must deal. oe 

It is urged that ‘if we do not give ou 
friends a ticket to vote for they will fe 


away from us‘and sink into their old pay 


lines.” This consideration is undoubtedly — 
serious, but our forces are not held to- 
gether by the ties of personal friendship | 
nor by the lash of party discipline, but by _ 
common devotion toa great principle of 
natural justice. 

They will soon understand: if they los 


- not already, that the real, earnest battles 


for this principle are first toe be fought at — 
the state elections and a national sham 
battle will not be necessary to give them 
either courage or fidelity. 

Neither is there any danger that the 


‘ising tide of popular thought upon the 





advantage secured: ae 



































































































































~ Jand question will turn back or cease to 


rise if we do not keep our sabers clashing 
in every political fight, whether it concerns 
the land question or not. The light of our 
truth is spreading night and day, and I 
doubt if even the intermediate calm be not 
better than the political storm for its 
diffusion. 

As, “in the midst of arms the law is 
silent,” so, in the midst of political clamor, 
reason is siient. 

The great mass of passive popular intelli- 
gence is being slowly but satisfactorily 
moved by our unceasing labors. 

The people are everywhere beginning to 
realize that there is some connection be- 
tween the robbery of labor and the col- 
lection of private toll for the use of 
natural opportunities, between enforced 
idieness and speculation in the bounties of 
nature, between the starvation wages of 


competition and the land monopoly which 


prevents displaced labor from employing 
itself at natural wages. 3 
They are thinking, and no earthly power 
or impotence can check the current of 
~cir thoughts— 
Not poppy, nor mandragora, _ 
Nor ali the drowsy svrups of the world, 
Can ever med’cine them to that dull sleep 
Which yesterday they owned. 


JAMES G. MAGUIRE. 





THE NEW YORK COUNTY COMMITTEE. 


The OMicers Elected fer the Caming Vear— 
Werds of Appreval fer Marer Hewitt— 
The Australian Bruilot System indorsed. 


Atthe monthly meeting of the New York. 


. county committee of the united labor party, 


heid on the 2d inst., the following officers 
for the year 1885 were elected, John Me- 
Biackin having been elected chairman at the 
January meeting: First vice chairman, 
William McCabe; second vice chairman, 
August W. Mayer; reccrding seeretary, F. C. 
Leubuscher; financial secretary, Patrick 
Doodv; corresponding secretary, ——- Gatens; 
treasurer, RB. J. Hawkes; sergeant-at-arms, 
-—— GHara. A committee was appointed to 
Fevise the constitution and report at the 
March mecting. The ccunty executive com- 
Mittee reported that Dr. Wilham Gottheil 
had been elected chairman and Professor 
William B. Clarke secretary, and that a re- 


_ enrulimeni had been ordered in the Eighteenth 


district. The diffculties in the Fifteenth dis- 
trict were referred to the executive com- 
mittee. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Introduced by Mr. £. J. Shriver: 

Whereas, The two cardina! principles of 
the united labor party Lave been from its or- 
Ganization, and still are, that all taxes upon 
the products of industry should be abolished, 
and that “such agencies as ure iu their nature 
atnonopolies,” should be placed under public 
cottre!; and 

Whereas, Recent messages fromn the nayor 
of this city involve a purtial admission cf the 
truth of our principles; 

Resolved, That this count; committee wel- 
Coines the gradual conversion of the mavor 
to ccrrect economic doctrines, and regrets 
oniy that he has not been led to confess the 
entire faith. 

Resolved, That, recognizing fully that the 
present elevated railroud system is entirely 
inadequate to the needs of the city, and that 
at is wretchediy misnazaged, we yeb protest 
Q@caiust any new proposition which would re- 
sult simply in turning over te means of 
Fapid transit from one set of monopolists to 
the grasp of ancther monopoly already 
dangerously powerful throughout the siate— 
which the mavor practically proposes in his 
Suggestion that the New York Central should 
succeed the Manhattan elevaied in control of 
the agencies of rapid transit. 

Resolved, That we insist upon the true 
principle as advocated by the united labor 
parts, that the city shoald both own and 
operate its rapid trausit svstem, and that it 
should grant no more public franchises to be 


used for private benefit, but rather resume 


those already disposed of; and we call upor 
all citizens who agree with this declaration 
to juin the united labor party in its efforts to 
protect the public against any further in- 
fringement of its rights. 

Tnutroduced by Mr. F. C. Leubuscker: 

Whereas, There arc now pending in the 
fesislature various bills pertainirg to the re- 
form of the election laws; and 

Whereus, The united labor party is the 
first and only party which has placed itself 
on record as tuvoriug such reform, and es- 
pecialiy the Australian system of balloting; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the chairman appoint a com- 
mittee of five which shail immedjately con- 
sider said bills and prepare proper blank 
petitions fur distribution umong tue several 
assembly district organizations, 

A resolution was also adopted approving of 
the meeting of the anti-poverty society and 
Kuights of Labor, on behalf of the striking 
miners, at the Academy of Music on the 12th 
anst. 


Of Luterest te Keaders in Ontario. 

Toxexto, Ont.—Our anti-poverty society 
isinaiiing an effort go have the subject of 
local option brought before the legislature, 
and wish to call the attention of all Ontario 
fellow workers tothe importance of getting 
a billthroucgh the legisliture giving munici- 
paulities the privilege of selecting fot them- 
&eives What species of property are the most. 
proper objects from which to derive the mu- 
Bicipal revenues. 

Such a bill, if passed, would give us a 
@reat advantage, as it would exable us to 
briug the subject of taxation up once a year, 
besides enabling us to coucentrate our efforts 
ou some particular muuicipulity if we sawa 
good opportunity. Another point being that. 
evcn to-day in this city a vote taken on the sub- 
ject wouid probably result in the abolisument 
of both income wd persouaity taxes, which is 
& long step inthe right direction. If every 
reader will do what he can by writing to his 
member und his local paper, we can very 
likely have the business done at once. It is 
S Well worth trying for that I would urge 
every one interested to do what he ean. Any 
colnmunications uddressed to Mr. S. T. Wood, 


our secretary, 85 Sbuter street, will be at- 


tend ty. _ . _. Cartwricut, 
Vice-President Toronto A. P. 8. 


How Cornell Students Are lustracting 

Their Professors. 

Iruaca, N. Y.—Students in Cornel! uni- 
Wersity who before received implicitly the 
political economy as tuuzht in that institution 
can now only be shown the fallacies of Ques- 
may with considerable difficulty. Professors 
have been called upon to explain away 
Chapter IX of Herbert Spencer’s “Social 
Statics,” and are asked how he whom they 
have been ted to consider the highest author- 
ity on many social questions can entertain 
the same vicws on the land question as that 
“wild man” Henry.George. Many of the 
students have read “Progress and Poverty.” 
aud the new iustructor iu political economy 
has probzbly spent more time during the last 
term in replying to the arguments of that 
work than has been spent altogether by his 
predecessors since the university was opened. 
Truth and justice being on our side, dis- 
cussion und attack always help to forward 
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MORE OPINIONS. 


“STANDARD” READERS’ THOUGHTS 
ABOUT THE COMING CAMPAIGN. 








What Are Men te De Whe Believe Neither 
iu Demecratic Free Trade Ner in Repub- 
fican Pretection ®—Why Net Conflne Our- 
selves te Agitation ?-—-Percy Pepeon Be- 
lieves in Pretection as a Medicine—A 
Wise General Cenfounds His Enemies by 
Cutting Their Ferces in Twe—Beth the 
Old Parties Trying te Steal Our Prin- 
ciples. 


How lively an interest is taken in the ques- 
tion of a presidential nomination is evidenced 
by the large number of letters that reach 
THE STANDARD on the subject. The extracts 
given below convey a fair idea of the various 
opinions exuressed: 


D. Briggs, Brooklyn, N. Y.—We must 
‘either have a full ticket of our own or else 
abstain from voting entirely; but as there are 
many who would rather vote for mischief 
than not vote at all, I think we should nomi- 
nate a full ticket. 


Charles J. Vogel, New York City.—I 
think it would be best to nominate state 
tickets, candidates for congress and local 
officials where we have organizations of any 
strength. 1 would, however, if the leading 
men thought it best to nominate, support a 
presidential ticket, too. 


James W. Bucklin, Grand Junction, Col.— 

If a national platform were adopted, leaving 
the term free trade out, but demanding that 

| ail taxes, national, state and municipal, 
should be raised from land values, would not 
such a platform state our position exactly, 
und yet be a platform upon which we could 
all heartily unite! What business have we, 
who do not believe in taxing products at all, 

| to take sides in a Guarrel as to whether we 
shall raise our national revenue by taxing 
American or foreiga products! Is not such 
anissie foreign to the spirit of our cause? If 


so, how can we consistent!y vote cither the} 


republican or democratic tickets? Where 
our party 1s strong, as in New York, we 
may be able to nominate congressional 
aud jegislative candidates without a presi- 
dential ticket; but where we are weak, as in 
Colorado, I doubt that, without a presiden- 
tial ticket, any siate or local tickets in favor 
of the single tax will be in the field. What 
then are those of us who bave left cur old 
parties, and who believe neither in demo- 
cratic “free trade” nor in republican “protec- 
tion” to do in the coming ciection if we have 
| no ticket?’ We'll have to take to the woods! 
Frank C. Stevens, Albany.—I begin to see 
the nose of that monster corruption if we fail 
to enter the national contest this fall. If we 
do vot enter the national contest, it will cer- 
tainly look tomany whoare as yet but half 
convinced, and to the world geucrally, as 
though we had taken a step tothe rear. We 
are certamly looked on generaliy as a free 
trade party. Why, then, not take the same 
beld position toward protectionism as we 
have taken toward. socialism. 
canuot fight under our banner, let them fall 
out. Weare fighting for their good as well 
asours. Let them know we are fighting for 
the whole cat, and nothing but the whole cat. 


Howard Briggs, Greencastle, Ind.—Should 
the united labor party maintain its organiza- 
tion in the presidential campaign of 1888, 
and should it declare against custom house. 
taxation, are questions to both of wilich I 
answer most emphatically yes! The question 
of free trade is so intimately associated with 
free suil that the Caesarian operation would 
be fatal at the birth of cur organization. 

W. H. Beal, New York City.—The presi- 
dential ucmination is favored because it will 
aliow us to be counted and furnish occasion 
for a widespread agitation. Now, admitting 
that the agitation is the more iinportart, 
would it not be best to confine: ourselves to 
agitating and relinquish the vain desire to 
stund up and be counted? If we conteut our- 
selves with predicting that neither of the old 
parties will do anything for the people, the 
next four vears will prove our assertions, 
and tie people will be ready to vote with us 
in 1892. 

Pavid Evans, Meriden, Conn.—A few of us 
here have left the cld parties and are bound 


| 


by oath not to vote tar them again, and we | 


must have a candidate so as to give every 
voter a chance of declaring our principles by 
ecusting their vctes with us. 

H. M. Smith, Cincinnati, O.—I cannot vote 
my old ticket (the demucratic), nor will I vote 
the republican, Which is no better. Shull I 
stay at home next full? Give us a tickci. 
Yourself, Dr. MeGlynn, Hugh O. Pentecost, 
Dr. Houghton, Louis Post or Jucge Maguire; 
any two of you Will do for president and vice 
president. Icare not who, so the ticket is 
out. We inust have it. 

V. Fell, Grand Rapids, Mich.—I favor a 
presidential nomination, first, because only 
thus can our principles be clearly defined and 
kept pure; second, disorganization will result 
if no nomination is made; third, although 
Cleveland’s message was a good one, his 
party is ou the whole no better than the other 
and is unworthy of our ‘support. I think we 
should have a presidential ticket anyhow, 
leaving locul nominations to the option of the 
localities. 

I. I. Barnard, Passaic, N. J.—In reference to 
Mr. Wilder’s letter in the issue of January 21, 
while the specific words “protection” or “Sree 
trade” do not appear in the Syracuse de- 
claration, neither do the words “compromise” 
or “barguin;” and I ain still unable to see how 
we are “to abolish” with one hand and with 
the other to retain or rcimpuse taxes on labor 
or its products. 

Samuel W. Williams, Vincennes, Ind.—I 
favor holding a national conference of our 
friends at the earliest possible dute. I am 
satisfied to leave the question of a national 
ticket to the conference. If they, in their 
assembled wisdom, say we must have a 
ticket all right. If they deem it best not to 
nominate I will be conteut. I favor the fol- 
lowing platform, nothing more and notiing 
less: We favor—1l. A single tax on relative 
land values. 2% The Australian system of 
voting. 3S. The government shall operate 
railroads, telegraph und telephone lines. 
4. Payn ut of the national debt. We op- 
pose—l. Banks of issue. 2% Trusts and 
monopolics. This platform, when properly 
understood by the people, will win the 
masses. 

M. W. Norwalk, Albany, N. ¥.—I am in 
favor of nominating a full ticket, but as I 
voice only my own opinion, would it not be a 
good idea to have the nominating of a 
national ticket discussed pro and con and 
voted upon in each united labor organization, 
land and labor club and anti-poverty society 
throughout the country, the resolutions to be 
published in THE StanDaxp before a national 
convention takes place. I make it as a 
motion; who will second it? 

Percy Pepoon, Omaha, Neb.—We all be- 
lieve that the tariff and all other forms of 
taxation should be transferred to the land. 
We do not all believe that in the meantime 
the taxes should be taken off from foreign 
productions and placed on the products of 
home industry. Why then draw the line and 


- 








divide the party hopelessly on an issue that 
we all believe in settling in one way, Viz.: 
the single tax. Ifor one shall vote for Mr. 
Blaine and protection as against Mr. Cleve- 
land and free trade or tariff for revenue 
only, should that issue be made and the 
united labor party have no candidate. Not 
that I believe in protection either as good 
‘principle or good policy, but because I be- 
lieve it to be a medicine that the country 
must have in its present diseased state. 


IL. M. Davis, Topeka, Kan.—Democrats and 
republicans here frequently ask me: “How 
is that new party getting along?’ I answer, 
“Splendidly. They cast 70,000 votes in New 
York last fall.” The next remark is: ‘‘All 
richt; I believe it is a good thing; certainly it 
can’t be worse than either of the old parties. 
Anything for a change.” Now, to-morrow 
we conclude not to run a ticket, and next day 
I meet Mr. Jones, who is an auti-prohibition 
democrat, but nearly converted to the single 
tax theory, and he says: ‘“‘Well, friend Davis, 
do your peopie expect to poll a pretty large 
vote in Kansas next fall?’ ITanswer: “Well, 
no, Mr. Jones, we have concluded not to run 
a ticket? ‘You have? How is that?” 
‘Why (and I look him up and down) the 


democrats have concluded to reduce the-™ 


tariff on whisky, and we are all going to vote 
the democratic ticket, as we believe they are 
coming our way.” Some way, I can hardly 
get upto this. Perhaps I may in time, but [ 
think not. But I dismiss this theory as, to 
me, unsatisfactory, and turn to the go-as-you- 
please theory advocated by some. “Leave 
every man free to do as he pleascs. Vote the 
democratic ticket if you wish, or vote the re- 
publican ticket if you chose, but don’t forget 
to preach and practice truth and justice, ia 
season and out of season.” Well, here I am 
again square “up a stump.” Candidly, if I 
am not to vote for the principles I advocate, 
whether successful or not, I would prefer to 
drop the word “party” entirely, and call our- 
selves economic educators, and go on discuss- 
ing political cconce:mny until such time as we 
thought we hada majority of voters. I for 
one advocate going straight ahead, expecting 
success, possibly this year, probably next 
year, certainly the year followmg. Ican see 
no other alternative. 

Benj. Doblin, New Yerk City.—I lay no 
clain to being a military tactician, but 1 
would consider .im a very unwise general 
who led his command upon the bayonets of 
the enemy with a clear and positive con- 
viction that he would be defeated, nor would 
I consider it a valid excuse for him in defense 
of his action to say: “I desire that we should 
stand up like men, thereby proving to our 
opponents that there were men reudy to lay 
down life itself in the cause of freedom.” 
We would admire his enthusiasm and deplore 
his stupidity. I would consider him a wise gen- 
eral who should confouad his enemies by cut- 
ting their forces intwoand then should slip out 
from between and leave them to fight each_ 
other in the darkness of the battle, with an oc- 
acsional thrust just to “keep the pot a boiling.” 
Apply this as an analogy to our mooted 
national campaign and you will sec the 
relevancy. 

J. J.. New Hamburg, N. Y.—Both the old 
parties are trying hard to steal our princi- 


fs saples and use them to grease their rotten ma- 
LE s ocleres 
f straggiers: 


chinery. They want to plaster up their sores 
until after next election—then zood-bye for 
four years to come. We want nothing to do 
with them. Let us ncminate a president and 
let it be Judge Maguire or Mr. Preston of 
Brooklyn. I suppose it is out of the question 
that Mr. George or Mr. Post should run. 


J. G@. Maleolm, Hutchinson, Kus.—I amcin 
favor of a national ticket, but am not in fuver 
of a national conveation. It is too expensive, 
can only be attended by the rich, and would 
give too much power to wire pullers. I favor 
a popular nomination. Let each sympathizer 
sign his name (with address) to a brief affirm 
ation that he believes in the single tax and 
then give his choice for president. These cau 
all be sent to a place to be agreed on and’ 
thus a popular nomination be obtained. 


C. A. Troxurson, Cincinnati, O.—I would 
not exvect a presidential vote this year much 
larger than that cast for Henry Geuree for 
mayor or secretary of state, but the banner 
of *‘the land for the people” will have beeu 
raised and its followers, even though ercatly 
seattcred, will knew the march has begun. If 
not more than five delegates from each of ten 
or a dozen stutes appear in a national conven- 
tion, the work of that convention willbe as 
eheerfully confirmed by the party as if every 
congressional district in the mation were rep- 
resented. 

A. E. Davis, Topeka, Kas.—Let us assert 
our principles. Let us show these unthinking 
scoffers, these “yellow dog” republicans and 
democrats, that the united labur party has a 
principle to fight for, and does not concern 
itself with issues which have been dead for 
twenty years. Ti seems to me that when we 
eonfine our battles to leeal offices we virtu- 
ally acknowledge that ours is not the party 
of “the fatherhovd of Ged and the brother- 
hood of man.” 


Cc. C. Platt, Ithaca.—I am in favor of the 
united laber party nominating a presidential 
ticket. In this section, as in almost every 
other section cf the interior of the state, very 
few bad any idea of 
economy until we began our campaign work. 
Then our tracts were circulated and read, as 
they would not be read at other times; thou- 
sands assembled to hear our reform ex- 
plained, and fair reports of the speeches 
were published in local papers. It is wiser, I 
think, to advise that our party keep out of 
all local politics, rather than out of the com- 
ing presidential campaign. In so many sec- 
tions the believers in our reform are few, 
and to organize conventions to nominate 
congressmen or candidaies for minor officers 
is impossible. If we make local nominations, 
those who are not clear on the principles of 
our party are liable to be hesen as nominees, 
sometimes because they have bcen identified 
with old labor movements; thus the public 
are led to think our candidate is standing for 
oid issues rather than the new one which 
we wish to bring before them. How much 
better, in view of the personal criticism 
which candidacy for public office always ex- 
cites, for us to rally under some of the able 
leaders in our party, nominated for president 
and vice-president, than under a ruultitude 
of candidates for minor offices, mafy of 
whom are sure to be very fit subjects for 
versonal attack, and perhaps ridicule. 


—— —, Ponce Park, Volusia Cv., Fla.— 
What the last campaign was to New York 
state the coming one will be (with a full 
ticket) to the whole Union. I want my first 
presidential vote for a party founded on such 
high principles as is embodied inthe Syracuse 
platform. I would much like to see Judge 
Maguire at the hcad of the ticket. 


J. C. Howe, Homewood.—Whatever may 
be said about carrying the new movement 
into the presidential canvass, let us not forget 
that there is yet a great work to be done be- 
fore the wisest and best men (if given full 
control oi government) could incorporate 
and carry forward successfully the reforms 
we all wish to see established. Our new 
rulers must be supported by a large, enthu- 
siastic aud intelligent constituency. I would 
not be understuod as opposing the placing of 
candidates in the field (forit may be wise to do 
80), only let us not, in discussing the question, 
forget the importance of an educated con- 
stituency. Thought must precede action. — 
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THE CINCINNATI ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY. 


The Sixth Public Meeting—R. W. Harrisen 
on Saving the Masses—Dr. DeBeck Talks 
Abeut Production—How a Visitor From 
Saturn Would be Disappointed. 
CrncinnaTI, Ohio.—At the sixth meeting of 

the Anti-poverty society of. Cincinnati Mr. H. 
M. Smith presided. The meeting was opened 
with the song, ‘‘Rescue the Perishing,” by the 
Jubilee choir, after which Mr. R. W. Harrison 
delivered an address on “Saving the Masses,” 
a subject which has been lately discussed in 
the Evening Post of this city. He pointed out 
that poverty isa prime factor in producing 
vice, and added that through land monopoly, 
competition for a living had increased so that 
our commercial and industrial system was 
saturated with dishonesty, and that so long 
as that condition of affairs existed the bulk of 
the people could not become moral. 

Mr. Harrison then took up the interviews 
which the Post representative had with the 
various ministers of the city on the subject, 
and referred to the plan of the evangelical 
-bodies—that of merely preaching their doc- 
trines wherever thev had a building—as im 
practicable and absurd. The Universalists 
and Episcopaiians came a little uearer the 
heart of the matter, tor they were prepared 
to support any poor that might come in 
among them, thus recognizing poverty as a 
source of vice. But alms taking destroys 
self-respect, and if one has to lose: bis self- 
respect in order to get into the church, better 
be a pagan. 

The Mormons had solved the problem for 
themselves, for there is no poverty in their 
borders; but when want and the fear of want 
were abolished by the single tax on land val- 
ues Mormonism would fall as flat as a balloon 
Without gas. He mentioned an interview 
with a Catholic priest of this city, in which he 
Was told that the Catholic church taught the 
same doctrines about the land as the anti- 
poverty society, and addedthat heconsidered 
the Catholic church the nearest of all tothe 
solution of saving the masses, but theught it 
blamable for not speaking more emphatically 
on the question of poverty. 

The anti-poverty doctrine of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man contains 
the fuliness of the gospel of Jesus, by which, 
only, shall the masses be saved. 

After the singing of the Rev. J. Anketell’s 
hymn, “Our Bright Cross Banner,” Mr. Fries 
read “Old Opinions,” and then a special anti- 
poverty arrangement of ‘““Adeste Fideles” was 
subg by the Jubilee chorus. 

Dr. De Beck then delivered an able and 
interesting address on the subject of ‘Pro- 
duction.” He used Voltaire’s stery of a resi- 
dent of Saturn coming to the earth a hundred 
years ago and pictured him paying a second 
visit. On his way to the earth he meets an 
official of the bureau of statistics, who tells 
him how marvelously production has 1n- 
creased—ten, twenty and sometimes a hun- 
dred feld—by the aid of machiwery. Of 
course on his arrival on the earth he expects 
to find tne inhabitants having an easy time 
and all rolling in weaith, but is astonished to 
observe, on the contrary, that poverty has 
become more Widespread than ever and 
thinks they must bave a queer way of doing 
things here, finding out that landlordism is 
the cause of it. 

The meeting closed with “Keep It Before 
the People.” 


Thioks We Should Be 2s Practical as Our 
Politics. 

Cuicaco, Ill.—There are not a few indica- 
tions that the trnth isdawning on the minds 
of some who deny that they are of us, wh 
indecd resent the implication almost as an in- 
sult. To fail to use these people to advance 
our position would be a grave error on our 
part. Among those of us who differ as to 
the wisdom of nominating a presidential 
ticket there is one point of action upon which 
agreement seems to be well nigh unanimous, 
and that is that our leaders shall meet in na- 
tional conference. Let us have a confereuce, 
then, after the two great parties shall have 
made their nominations; then will be our time 
to look calinly over the field, counse] well to- 
ecther and ciect the course tu pursue. 

It has been said by one who was a most skill- 
ful politician that it is the unexpected which 
happens in politics. So it would seem to me. 
under all the circunistances, that prudence 
would dictate that we should not now make 
up our minds to pursue this course or that; 
but keeping frec from bias, wait till the battle 
between the two great parties is set, and then 
take that position which shall promise the 
greatest degree of advance for our cause. 

We have succeeded in bringing the free 
soil idea into practical politics; Ict us be as 
practical us our politics; let us get entirely 
out of the contemplative realin’ into the 
active. The material upon closer contact 
often requires a somewhat different handling 
froin what we thought it would when view- 
ing it atu distance. 

Let us not sacrifice one iota of principle; 
let us say frankiy to any who propose going 
our way at all, “Well, we are going that way, 
too, and we will help you all we can, but our 
destination hes beyond yours, aud we give 
you fair notice that we shall not stop when 
you propose stopping, but shall press right on 
with as many as we can induce to go with us 
till the end of our journey is reached.” 

If either of the two great purtics should 
tuke up a position that leads our way, surely 
it would be worse thin folly did we not ery 
hurrah! take all the help we could get from 
thisturn and say ‘thank you” heartily and 
cheerfully. 1 boncr those who, zealous for 
the cause, are eager for the fray under a 
presidential ticket of our own, for they, no 
matter who sulks, no matter who deserts, no 
matter what the discouragement, will -al- 
ways be found ready to do their part. These 
men liove. But if this vital position which 
leads our way should be taken up by either of 
the two great parties which, to say the ieast, 
in view of some recent utterances, is not en- 
tirely improbable, aud we should decide not 
to name presidential electors this year, there 
will be still for all of us, in the words of a 
gallant soldier in cur civil war, ‘‘good tight- 
ing almost anywhere aleng the line” for some 
time to come. 

If we do go into the presidential fight un- 
der our oWn nominations we must attack the 
tariff abomination with all our hearts, with 
all our souls, with all our minds and with all 
cur strength, first, last and all the time. 
Any other course would be suicidal, and we 
would deserve and receive the most inclori- 
ous defeats. F.S. STEWankt. 





A Texas Correspondent on the Situation. 

GALVESTON, Texas.—Seeing that the ma 
jority of STANDARD correspondents desire a 
nominee for the presidency, I feel it my duty 
to increase the minority -by entering my pro- 
test against such a Quixotic course. What 
advantage could we possibly obtain by 
“stunding up to be counted?’ As forme 1 
would just as leave have my vote thrown in 
the waste basket as to recklessly misuse it. 
Yes, and evenif I had the right to vote for 
president but once in my life, I would use it 
this very year in favor of Mr. Cleveland; 
and, if for no other reason, just in order to 
help to keep out such men as Blaine and 


Sherman. I undefstand full well that princi- 
ples ought to outweigh personal considera- 




















tions, and so they do with me; wherefore, 
knowing that all we could possibly effect 
would be to chanse the vote of the state of 
New York in favor of the republicans, I think 
we ought to stand up in a solid phalanx to be 
counted for Grover Cleveland. Don’t we all 
know that the republican party has been and 
is, par excellence, the author, sustainer and 
defender of monopolies and monopolists? 
And now skall we commence our national 
career by helping to bring that organization 
back into power? Should we signalize our ad- 
vent into national politics by cutting our own 
throats right now, when Mr. Cleveland has 
startled the country by doing so much for us 
and going as far in our direction as he prac- 
tically is able, and with the democratic party 
getting ready to sustain him to the utmost? 

I believe 2nd know to be true every teach- 
ing contained in Henry George’s works— 
works which Iam confident will eventually 
become text books for the world. I don’t be- 
lieve in us asa party advocating half way 
measures or dodging anything or hiding part 
of our light under a bushel; but Ido believe 
that, rather than make caricatures of our- 
selves by blindly rushing into the national 
field this summer, it would be better at 

resent to use all our efforts to bring about 
one single reform—that of the Australian 
system of voting. If by our assistance that 
is adopted in the state of New York, and 
Mayor Hewitt’s taxation proposition becomes 
a law for New York city, we shall have made 
more real progress than would be the case if, 
under present circumstances, Henry George 
himself were president of the United States. 

But there is something else I wish to say, 
namely: that before we can hope to reform 
our laws we will have to reform our own 
party name. “United labor” is to the 
majority of people utterly misleading and is 
really absurd. It was undoubtedly a gvood 
naine for the mayoraity campaign in New 
York city, but with that its usefulness was 
ended. Lama traveling man and more ac- 
customed to talking than writing; and by 
talk and by STANDARDS, and occasionally a 
book, Ihave made some bona fide converts 
of strangers, some of whom knew absolutely 
nothing of our true aims. But I would have 
made twice as many if Thad not had that 
wrong name to contend with. It seemsevery- 
body “views with alarm” and distrust a party 
sailing under a “labor” name; and, in spite of 
all my explanations to the contrary, they tell 
me it is only got up to catch labor votes in 
order to get schemers into office. Sometimes, 
when, after a mun has agreed to everything 
and I am rejcicing at hisconversion, I happen 
to mention that unlucky namie, it is just like 
throwing ice water down his back. It anni- 
hilates all his new sympathies with a sudden 
shock and a cold chill, and he is content with 
having found out from the name thatitisa 
“humbug.” <And this I find tobe therule with 
real workingmen more than with. others; 
while the ignorant rich and well-to-do see in 
the name a veritable class movement and 
antagonize us ov that score. And thus it 
dispels sympathy from both sides. No; be- 
fore we appeal to the country let us havea 
suitable name. Idon’t see why that cannot 
be adopted right in New York. Iam quite 
sure that, being willing to labor under the 
present incubus, none would leave our ranks 
ufter being relicved of it. O. F. Youna. 


The Landlord Saw the Point. 

PERU, Ind.—If you tax money too heavily 
it hides itself—crawls olf to some secret vault 
or goes to some other state. The tax on 
whisky sometimes causes its owner to set a 
mountain on top of it. Itis probable thas a 
tax on horses would run them out of the 
country, and the more burdensome the tax 
the faster they would run. 

A man told me to-day that if his city lot 
were taxed too heavily he would fix it. 

“How would yor do that?’ said I. 

“Pd stand a big brick house upon it.” 


the whole investment?’ 

“Yes, Isee. But why don’t you put that 
house on it now?” 

“Becuuse Ican make twenty per cent on 
my present investment and that is good 
enough for me.” . 

‘‘How do you make twenty per cent?’ 

‘Well, I don’t exactly make it—somebody 
else makes it—but I cet it.” 

“Oh! you mean that somebody wants to 
use it twenty per cent worse this year than 
anybody did last year?’ ; 

“Yes, I guess that’s about it, and a little 
more—uabout enough to pay the taxes.” 

SMITH. 





The Advantage of Indirect Taxation. 
Count Tolstoi. ; 

In my young days the game of loto was 
introduced into the clubs. Everybody rushed 
to play it, and, as it was said, many ruined 
themselves, rendered their families miser 
able, lost other people’s money and govern- 
ment funds and committed suicide, and the 
game was prohibited and it remains. pro- 
hibited to this day. 

I remember to have seen old and un- 
sentimental gamblers who told me that this 
game was particularly pleasing because you 
did not sce from whom you were winning, as 
is the case in other games: a lackey brought, 
not money, but chips; each man lost a little 
stake and his disuppointment was not visible. 
It is the same with roulette, which is every- 
where prohibited, and not without reason. 

It is the sume with money. I possess a 
magic, inexhaustible ruble; I cut off my 
coupons and have retired from all the busi- 
ness of the world. Whom do I injure—I, the 
tnost inoffensive and kindest of men? But 
this is nothing more than playing at loto or 
roulette, where I do not see the man who 
shoots himself because of his losses after pro- 
curing for me those coupons which I cut otf 
from the bonds so accurately with a strictly 
ight angled corner. 


if. F. Ring’s Opinion. ; 

Houston, Texas.—I believe the next fight 
in politics should be made on the simple 
proposition of exempting personal property 
and improvements on land from direct state, 
county and municipal taxation. You can 
make any man understand what this means, 
and few are so dullas not tosee the benefit 
to result from this simple change. At the 
same time this proposition cannot be dis- 
cussed without bringing out all the points of 
the free land doctrine. People will stop to 
listen about exempting improvements on land 
from taxation who turn away in disgust at 

the thought of common ownership ef land. 

H. F. Rove. 


Well, Whar Sort of Attention Should We 
Engage by Going Into a Tariff Camprign 
and Saying Nothing About the Tariti?@ 
ALMA, Wis.—Your argument against a 

ticket for °88 is plausible, but I cannot accept 

it without an effort; and as Mr. Pentecost 
says: ‘When 1] have totry to believe some- 

thing Taiways suspect that it is not true, or I 

should find it easy tc believe.” Your canvass 

in New York city certainly had nothing to do 
with legislation in Wisconsin, yet by engaging 
my attention it wasthe means of making me 
an advocate of the single tax along with 
several others. But, in any event, we need 
not try to borrow trouble. The path ot the 
reformer is full of thorns, and we shall all 


find plenty of work. THEO. BUEHLER. 












“Tow would that fix it?? 

“Why, you fool, can’é you see that I 
would add to iny investment until the tax on 
the lot- would be very small as compared to 





SLAVERY REVISED AND CORRECTED. 

INDIAN RivEr, Mich.—In one of those catchy 
railroad pamphiets which can be had fora 
stamp, I find the following paragraphs quoted 


from a circular issued by Messrs. George ; 


Prentiss & Co. of Shaw, Bolivar county, Mis- 
sissippi. They embody a frank advocacy of 
an improved form of slavery: | 

We desire particularly. to cali attention tos 
remarkable opportunity for northern farmers 
of means and business men generally to in- 
vest to great advantage in northern Missis- 
sippi. The soil yields nearly twiee the crop 
of cotton per acre as the average cotton 
fields of the south, and corn grows toa, great 
height. These timber lands can be purchased. 
at 25> to $10 per acre, and in putting them 
under cultivation a remarkable fact to a. 
northern man presents itself. Instead of 
cutting down the timber ase doin the north, 
piling it in hedges and burning it, al! that is 
necessary is to cut down and burn the under 
brush, say six inches or less in diameter, and 
girdle the larger trees. This is done for $1 
per acre by the negroes. Then put up a fence 
and a cabin to each twenty acres and tbe 
land is ready to rent to the negroes, the 
average rental for such lands. under cuitira- 
tion being $7 per acre. Usually no rent is 
paid the first year, but after that the rental 
commences. The trees are large, but while 
thcre isa heavy growth of timber per acre, 
they are not close together. Hence with the 
trees deadened and leaves gone enough sun- 
shine gets in coupled with the warm climate 
to raise good crops among this dead timber. 

As the limbs and trees decay and fall the 
negro tenants burn them at their own expense, 
and the land is clear of trees and stumps in 
about eight to ten years; leaving the field as 
smooth as a floor. And during that time the 
owner has received his rent right along. Let 
it be understoed that it is recommended ta 
rent these lands to negroes, dividing the land 
up iu twenty acre lots, fencing and putting upa 
cabin on each lot, and putting fifteen acres un- 
der cultivation (that being the number of 
acres the average negro family can success- 
fully cultivate), the other five acres being for 
wood, pasture, etc. The cost of purchasing 
these lands and putting them under cultivae 
tion presents the following remarkable fig- 
ures: 


500 acres at, say $7.50 per acre, Soveerrsevesecrsurae Toor 
Deadening 375 acres at eee 
Fencing Su RUPCSc. cencccesccncvcccecerasacnecvececee Sadi 
2 cabins at $69 each Se VEC ATS HORE ET DRED ERE RIES FERRE Re: i,723 


$6,713 
making a net cost of less than $13.50 per acre 
for land ready to rent. 


: The average income from theselands would, 
e 


875 acres improved lands at $7 per. acre per year, .§2,6 
LESS LAXC8, SAY siscvccesascaesesesnecscenecscnieetecess: 12S 
$2,500 
an average of over $6.50 per year net in- 
come on the improved land, or $5 per acre on 
the whole 500 acres. Here isa real estate ine 
vestment paying 37 per cent on the invest- 
ment. The man who is not satisfied with such 
a profit is hard to please. 
Again, what is the actual value of such 
lands under cultivation? They pay over eight 
per cent net on sixty doliars per acre inelud- 
ing land not cleared? Are they not worth that 
figure? They yield enormous crops of cotton, 
corn, oats, potatoes, peaches, etc., and are 
situated in a, temperate zone, where the laborer 
can live at a very low cost. The laborer is 
already there waiting to rent the lands, and 
there is a cheap outlet for their product. the 
entire year by river and rail to New Orieans 
and the world. Answering numerous. in- 
quiries, let us add that the laws of the state 
imake the rental a first licn vpor three 
that a person can reside in the north, visit his 
lunds a few times a year and collect his rents 
easier than he can collect his house rents in 
the north. ee Se 
The negro quickly spends any ready money 
he may have, and seems incornpetent to plan 
and figure and obtain iand of his own: and 
hence, as they increase in numbers rapidly, a 
person who deals fairly and tirmly with them 
can obtain all the tenants he wants. Large 
as the profits per acre are shown to be, they 
can be increased to eight or ten dollars per 
acre, by supplying the negroes with their 
bacon, molasses, etc., instead of leaving them 
to be supplied by the local storekeeper, as the 
prices they are paying show a prolit of fifty 
or one hundred per cent. 
Nothing could be pleasanter than to live 
north in summer and to spend a portionof the 
winter in Mempbis or New Orieans.. From 
personal experience in the regions mentioned 
for three years past, the writer, a northern 


man, and a republican, and an officer in the 


Union army, states most. positively that a 
northern man has only to treat the southern 
people as he should, and he will in return re- 
ceive the kindest treatment from the intelli- 
gent white people. 

It will be seen that we favor renting these 
lands to the negroes rather than have north- 
ern men of small means move in and open up 
farms of their own. Both uiethods will ba 
used. But the negro is there, and in con- 
stantly increasing numbers. He is adapted 
to the climate, and particularly to cotton 
raising; can live on less, and will work for 
less than a white man can afford to, and 
wants to rent lands. For these reasons we 
advise buying this rich soil, deadening 
girdling), fencing, putting up cabins and 
‘renting to the black man. The United States 
has row nearly sixty millions of people, and 
soon we shall number one hundred millions. 
Is it not clear that, with this rapid increase 
in population, these fertile lands in the hears 
of the nation and so easy of access to the 
murkets of the world, yielding. enormous 
crops of the world’s staples, cotton and corn, 
must soon raise in vaiue to 373 to. $100 per 
acre? 

Here in northern Mississippi are. rich lands 
at low prices; a tenant class anxious to rent 
of you—the products are the world’sstaples— 
your rent is sure, and al! you have to do is 
step in and possess the land. This advent of 
vorthern men, who will deal fairly with the 
negroes—charging them fair prices for their 
supplies, encouraging them to economy. and 


saving, to acquire homes of their own, and. 


to educate their children—will be a boon. to 
the negrorace. Itis not often that we find 
an enterprise where philanthropy and large 
profits go hand in hand as they do in’ this 
cause. Why sot sell your worn out northern 
farms at the prevailing bigh prices and ges 
five or ten times as: nany acres. of the. muss 
productive land in the werld?. Quit dabblicy. 


in grain in the bucket shops and kindred. 


speculations, and invest in something taugi- 
ble—reul estate—that will not. take wings 
and fly away. A iew hundred acres of this 
land under cultivation will give you ano in- 
come that would support you und your tamily 
comfortably. Aiso bear in mind the f.ct 
that cotton sced oil is fast coming into promi- 
hence, and is likely to become more valuable 
than cotton lint. ae ae 

Isn't this a dandy plan? Telling peoplethas 
all they have to do is to core in and possess 
the land, and, presto! a “tenant class”: are 
waiting and anxious to support them in idle 
luxury, in the north in summerand io the 
south in winter, by payiug themrent. What 
do you think of it! HeRseERT SLocuUM 


Of Interest to Brooklyn Readerse 
The Eleventh ward organization of the 


united labor party of Brooklyn meets on the - 


first and third Thursday of every month at 
328 Gold street. Communications may be ad- 


Brooklyn. 


dressed tu A. L. De Gout, 23 Raymond street, 














_~.. them $10,700, a remarkabie price for that 


THE LENOX FARM. 
Sixteen and a half millions of doilars is 
- @great deal of money. A father and son 
who could save that mach out of their 
earnings during the span of two ordinary 
» fives would have to be very useful and 
- eapable men, indeed. Yet more than that 
Jas been realized bya man who liveda 
~ Rive entirely to his taste, uzvexed by any 
‘Asbor for his bread, on an investment of 
- gbout §2.900 made by his father cighty 
‘yearsago. The father did not make this 
‘fortane and neither did the son. All, ex- 
eept the trifling purchase, that was done 
‘by the father was to put in his will aclause 
- @aivising his con to hold on. All that the 
pon did was to hold on. The result was 
a@n enormous fortune. The people of New 
York city once owned a large portion of 
this island in common. Their representa- 
tives seventy years azo sold thirty acres 
of that common land for asma!l sum of 
money. The industry and enterprise of 
the people and their need for further 
-goom increased in fifty years the selling 
_‘walue of that Jand more than 5,500 fold, 
- that is, from $3,009 to $16,569,000, and the 
~-wman who did nothing but obey his father’s 
advice to ho!d on got ali that increase. He 
was @ good man, as men Zo, and gave per- 
haps nearly four out of the sixteen mil- 
lions to such public objecis as suited his 
sectarian prejudices or his literacy fancy, 
and he thought that the system that made 
this possible was the best of possible sys- 
tems of land tenure. No wonder that he 
thought so, but it is a wonder that the 
people whose natural inheritance this man 
wnwittingly usurped appear to think so 
too. The story of the growth of these 
great things from small beginnings is 
worth telling. 


A subject that occupied a large share 
of the attention of the common coun- 
- @ilof New York during the latter portion 

of the eichteenth and the early veurs of 
“the present century was the common 
lands, belonging absolutely to the mayor, 
aldermen and commonalty of the city of 

New York. On June 20, 1785, the com- 

mon council ordered a survey of the com- 

mons between the post road and Bloom- 
ingdale road into lots of five acreseach. On 

Aug. 29, 1792, a survey was ordered of so 

auch of the common iand as bad not al- 
-Yeady been sold. On April 1, 1794, a simi- 
Bar survey of all lands sold or unsold was 

ordered. On Feb. 24, 1796, the committee 
on common lands reported that they had 

@ survey of these lands made, cuntem- 

piating that they night thereafter be im- 

proved as part of the city, and that they 

had soctordingly had streets laid down. 

They recommended that one-half of these 

lots be soid, and the other half leased for 

aterm of twenty-one years. The report 

‘was accepted, aud it wus resolved that the 

mew system should be put into effect on 

the 15th of the following month. In this 
year Casimir H. Goerck, city survevor, 

Inete W wap of the commons, which is 

still im existence. It showed which lots 

had already beea sold, and which re- 
mained to be disposed of. The whole plot 
began in the neighborhood of Madison 
square, and, spreading out fan-like, it in- 
ciuded the greater part of the island, unii! 
the Harlem comuions, belonging to that 
village, were met. Subsequently an act 
of the legislature passed in 1807 laid out 
streets for the whule island as they now 
are. Asthe plan did not precisely coin- 
cide with that previously adopted by coun- 
cil, there was much conmiplaint, and the 
frequency of the petitions showed that 
‘many lots had found purchasers. In 1834 
ity council appoinied a committee to con- 
sider these complaints. 


it is not my purpose in the present 
article to go into this most interesting 
story, but to trace the effect of the growth 
of population in increasing the value of a 
very small portion of this great common. 
Among those who acquired some of the 
land ordered to be leased or sold by the 
sesolution of council adopted on Feb. 14, 
1796, was Robert Lenox, « young Scoich- 
man who first visited this country as a 
midshipman in the British navy. Mr. 
Lenox is said to have fallen in love wiih 
@ New York lady during this visit, and 
shortly after the revolution he came baci 
here, married and engazed in business. 
Avothber young Scotchman named Arechi- 
bald Gracie came over with him ani 
settled here. Mr. Lenox was a successful 
merchant and he doubtless made numer- 
ous investments. Among them was one 
which has associated the name of Lenox 
eloseiy with our city's history. 

On Nov. 10, 1817, Mr. Lenox bought at 
foreclosure sale certain lots belonging to 
the estate of his friend Archibald Gracie, 
then deceased. Three of these lots lay be- 
tween Sixiy-eighth and Seventy-first 
streets and Fourth and Fifth avenues and 
‘were eaid to contain four acres and thirty- 
fivepercheseach. Four others lay between 
Sixth and Seventh avenues, and extended 
from Ejghty-third to Eighty-seventh 
streets on the city’s plan. They are now, 
of course, a part of Central park. Two of 
them were heid by Mr. Gracie in fee simple 
and two on leaseliold. Mr. Lenox paid for 
day. He manifestly paid far more than 
they were worth, and doubtless did so to 
relieve the financial embarrassment of the 
widow of his friend Gracie. He alludes to 
this fact in his will made in 1839 when he 
declares that ‘from considerations known 
to my family” the property had cost him 
much more than it was worth even then. 
The purchase, therefore, affords no evi- 
dence as to the selling price of land in 1817. 

Shortly after this purchase Mr. Lenox 
began negotiations for the exchange of his 
lots above Eighty-third street, for a 
portion of the common lauds lying ad- 
jacent to his lots lying velow Seventy-first 
street, his purpose being to establish a 
thirty acre farm at a point, then disiant 
five miles from the city. The result was 
thaton March 30, 1818, the finance com- 
mittee reported to city council, recom- 
mending the proposed exchange. The re- 
port says: 

The piece of land to be conveyed by Mr. 
Lenox consists of four lots, two held by him 
in fee and two on lease at $10 per aonum 
each, one for Give and the other for seven 
years from the frat of May next, lying to- 


cad 


gether, fronting on the Sixthand extending 
toward the Seventh avenue, containing 205% 
acres. These lots are Nes. 169, 163, 167 and 
166 on the eorporation map of ublie lauds. 
The property is under considerable improve- 
menis, is principally a smooth piece of ground 
With apcut two hundred fruit trees of Various 
deseriptions, and on the Sixth avenue is in- 
clused with a good substantial fence. On the 
north and east boundary, however, it is either 
open or tle fence is of little or no value. One 
hnadred dollars per annum are offered for 
the four lots during continuance of present 
lease. Mr. Lenox is to receive from the cor- 
poration a deed for three lots, Nos. 125, 128 
and 131 on the aforesaid map, containing 16}¢ 
acres, Which are now under lease to him for 
five years from the tirst of May next, at $10 
per annum each. This property extends from 
the Fourth to the Fifth avenue, and ts about 
one-half a mile nearer the city than the pre- 
ceding, but is not so well improved nor is it 
naturaliv so valuable a piece of land. The 
fences are poor aud a part of the ground is 
rough and uneven. 

The terms of the exchange involved the 
the surrender of the first named lots and 
the payment of £500 by Mr. Lenox. The 
lots reveriing to the city were those leased 
for $100 a year, which is the only part of 
the transaction that gives us any basis for 
an es‘imate ofthe value of the property 
affected by it. The lots now included in 
Central park were then valued at $2,000, 
and Mr. Lenox owned but one-half of 
them, so that he practically paid for the 
Fifth avenue tract $1,509. Singularly 
enough all declarations of the price paid 
for these lots found in numerous allusions 
to the transaction are based on the con- 
sideration namediin the deed, and no writer 
appears to have examined the records of 
the city council giving a full report of the 
transaction. The adjacent lots held by 
Mr. Lenox were doubtless worth no more 
than those newly acquired by him, and 
hence it appears that seventy years azo 
the value of the Lenox ‘‘Farm at the Five 
Mile Stone,” extending from Sixty-eighth 
to Seventy-fourth streets and including ail 
the land between Fouth and Fiith avenues, 
was £0,000. 

The description of the two properties 
exchanged in the report quoted above 
shows that at that time the ground was 
regarded as only valuable for farming pur- 
poses or as sites for suburban residences, 
the Fifih. avenue tract then being five 
iniles from town. The property now in- 
cluded in Central park was evidently a 
farm aud orchard, and the condition of the 
fences. us described in the report, indicates 
that a portion of it was not very valuable 
even for farming purposes. Mr. Lenox ac- 
quired the thirty acres for farming pur- 
poses and be continued until his death, 
which tock place in 1859, to reside at No. 
59 Broadway, just below Trinity church. 
. But though lower Broadway was then a 
face for private residence the prophetic 
eve of the thrifty old Scotchman saw pos- 
sibilities in. the future for his farm. In 
his will, dated May 23, 1829, June 23, 1832, 
and Oct. 4, 1839, he gave and bequeathed 
to his only son, James Lenox 


Mv farm atthe five mile stone, purchased 
in part from the corpcraticu of New York, 
and containing about thirtw acres, with ali 
its improvements, stock of horses, cattle and 
farming utensiis, for and during the term of 
his dife, and after his death to bis heirs for- 
ever.. My motive for so leaving this prop- 
erty is a dirm persuasion that if may at no 
Gistaut day be the site of a village, and as it 
cost ime inuch more than its present worth, 
from circumstanves known to my family, I 
like to cherish the belief it muy be realized to 
them. At all events, I want the experiment 
made by Keeping the property uasold. 


‘On June 23, 1832, Mr. Lenox made a 
eodicil to his will giving the farm abso- 
lutely to his son James, but ke added: 


At the same time I wish him to understand 
that amy opinion respecting the property is 
not changed, and though I withdraw all 
legal restrictions to his making sale of the 
whole or any part of the same, yet I enforce 
on him my advice not to do so. 

As matters turned out, it was well that 
Robert Lenox made the codicil, for other- 
wise, probably, for forty-one years, until 
the death of James Lenox thirty acres be- 
tween Fourth and Vifth avenues would 
have remained vacant, simply because the 
pecple of New Yerk have not yet learned 
what Thomas Jefferson taucht, that “this 
earth Lelones in usufruct to the living,” and 
would therefore have stupidly subinitted to 
the whim of an old man whose very body 
had long since moldered into dust. Of 
course, under the terms of the will, Mr. 
Lenox migit have Icased the property on 
ground rent for the term of his natural 
life, but the uncerla'nty of such a tenure 
would have stood in the way of the full 
improvement of the property. Further- 
more, the numerous benefactions made by 
James Lenox during his life time would 
have possibiy been prevented. 

That these benefactions were liberal and 
weil advised it is a pleasure for me to 
acknowledge in an article like this. It 
cannot be too often stated, or too strongly 
urged, that the quarrel of the advocates of 
the single tax on land vaiues is not with 
the individuals who profit by the existing 
laws, but with the system that enables 
men thus to reap iniilions without effort 
of their own, where they or their fathers 
have only sown hundreds or, at most, 
thousands, and to levy taxes for their own 
private benefit on the community that has 
created the wealth that they are thus al- 
lowed to appropriate. In many instances 
the bencticiaries of this system fail to 
recognize that they are under any obliza- 
tion whatever to the community. This 
does not appear to have been the case 
with James Lenox, who, though a shy, 
reserved man, holding himself aloof from 
intercourse with strangers, made many 
munificent gifts to institutions in which he 
felt an interest. He gave in 1868, to the 
Presbyterian hospital, the whole block be- 
tween Seventieth and Seventy-first streets 
and Fourth and Madison avenues, 
and contributed largely toward the 
erection of the building and _ the 
endowment of the institution. He 
gave in 1869 the lots at Seventy-third 
street and Madison avenue, now occupied 
by the Phillips Presbyterian church, and 
during the same year made to the trustees 
a present of the land occupied by the Pres- 
byterian home for aged women. In 1870 
Mr. Lenox presented to trustees the whole 
front on Fifth avenue between Seventieth 
and Seventy-first streets asasite for the 
Lenox library, and the handsome building 
erected thereon was built at his cost as the 
final repository of the splendid and unique 
collection of rare bouks and works of art 
gathered by him during his lifetime. This 
library is now open to the publicevery day 
of the week except Monday and Sunday, 


and it offers to echolars and antiquarian, 


materials not accessible elsewhere in 
America. There are no longer any re- 
strictions as to entrance, but the collection 
is one that will attract those who write 
books rather than the general reader. Al- 
together Mr. Lenox has given to these 
various institutions land and money worth 
between three and four millions of dollars. 

These benefactions are not such as;would 
have come to the public through a just 
distribution of the great increase in the 
value of this land caused by the growth of 
the city northward, but they are, never- 
theless, highly creditable to the unsociable 
old gentleman who lived almost the life 
of arecluse, and brusgely refused many 
applications far a glimpse of the library 
and artistic treasures that his agents had 
gathered in all parts of the world, which 
treasures by his will were thrown open to 
the public. Even if we were to believe 
that his gifts were the best that could 
have been made, we cannot but reflect 
that the dedication to public uses of any 
portion of the wealth Mr. Lenox acquired 
through the growth of population was de- 
pendent on the will of an individual, and 
might, and probably would have, gone 
into private hands had Mr. Lenox not lived 
and died a bachelor. 


The farm at the five mie stone was at 
the time only an unimportant part of the 
estate inherited by James Lenox, and 
hence he had no difficulty in following the 
advice of his father to hold on to this 
piece of property until it slould increase 
in value. Nor had he long to wait before 
there were abundant indications that his 
father’s dream of improvement would be 
more than realized. The pcpulation of 
New York city in 1840, one year after the 
death of Robert Lenox, was 312,710. Dur- 
ing the next decade it ran up to 515,547, 
and it became clear to all observers that 
thenceforward the growth of the city 
northward must be steady and rapid. 
There was no longer thought of a possible 
village at the five mile farm, but men saw 
that the old dream was to be realized. 
The idea had long existed in the minds of 
men, The committee on common lands, 
reported to city council in 1796 that they 
had had a survey made of those lands 
“contemplating that the same may here- 
after be improved as part of the city.” In 
1807 the legislature passcd an act laying 
out the whole island into streets as they 
now exist. The realization of these hopes 
doubtless seemed to many to be long de- 
layed, but by 1850 what had appeared to 
some to be but a dream wus seen by all 
shrewd map to be a certainty of the near 
future. Three years later the legislaiure 
passed the act laying out Centrai park, 
and thereafter it probabiy required none 
of his father’s admonitions to induce 
James Lenox to hold on to lots so eligibly 
located. 

By the sear 1860 population had ad- 
vanced to 805,651, and the future of his 
property was assured, but Mr. Lenox was 
in no haste tosell. It was not uatil the 
strects and avenues (including Madison 
avenue, not laid down in the original 


plan) had been graded, and the great. 


value of Central park to property owners 
made apparent, that he announced his 
willingness to sell. The first sale was 
made March 23, 1864, when the block be- 
iween Seventy-second and Seventy-third 
streets and Fifth and Madison avenues 
was sold by Mr. Lenox to his nephew, 
Robert Lenox Keanedy, for $250,000. As 
Madison avenue had divided the Jots pur- 
chased of city council in 1818 into two 
equal parts, this price was realized for 
what had cost Mr. Lenox twenty-six years 
before about $250—that is to say, the lund 
had advanced in its selling price just one 
thousand fold. Less than three vears 
luter Mr. Kennedy sold the twenty lots in 
this block, fronting on Seventy-second 
street, to Clarence S. Brown for $240,000. 
and he had previously sold a_ sufficient 
number of lots on Seventy-third street for 
wsum, which, added to the $240,090 re- 
ceived from Mr. Brown, much more than 
covered the price he had paid for the whole 
block, thus leaving him several valuable 
lots on Fifth and Madison avenues at no 
cost whatever. Not more than four vears 
afterward Clarence S. Brown sold the lots 
he had bougit of Mr. Kennedy to John 
Crosby Brown fcr $430.000. As these lots 
occupied just one-half of the block, its 
total value in 1870 was $860,000, and this 
had advanced to $1,000,000 by 1875, which 
was four thousand times as much as Rob- 
ert Lenox had paid the city for it. 

Shortly after his first sale to his nephew 
Mr. Lenox sold to Robert L. Stewart and 
Alexander Stewart the block between 
Fifth and Madison avenues and Sixty- 
eighth and Sixty-ninth sirects for $250,000, 
and he subsequently made numerous sales 
of land in smaller parcels at much higher 
rates. Subsequent sales of such properties 
by the first purchasers indicated a rapid 
and enormous increase in values. On Oct, 
15, 1869, Mr. Lenox sold the block between 
Madison and Fourth avenues and Sixty- 
ninth and Seventieth streets to Thomas 
Murphy, Peter B. Sweeny, Hugh Smith 
and Richard B. Connolly for $257,000, thus 
showing that the increase in valves had 
not been confined to the Fifth avenue side 
of the tract, if the judgment of some of 
the shrewdest scoundrels of the Tweed 
ring was worth anything. On June 1, 
1871, Mr. Lenox sold to William Richard- 
son ten lots on Fifth avenue and two lots 
to the rear of them on Seventy-third and 
Seventy-fourth streets for $325,000, and 
shortly afterward he sold the whole block 
between Fourth and Madison avenues and 
Seventy-second and Seventy-third streets 
for $460,000. It is needless, however, to 
follow up the sales in detail. The property 
has steadily advanced iu selling value un- 
til quite recently, when for a time there 
was a diversion of building operations to 
the west side of the park. Such a check 
can be but = temporary, however, 
and in this immediate neighborhood 
there are indications of a further rise 
in prices. This property is situated di- 
rectly opposite the Seventy-second street 
entrance to the park, and the presence of 
the Lenox librarv adds to its attractions. 
A prominent real estate agent, who has 
sold a great part of the tract, recently gave 
to the writer an estimate of the valuation 
of the various portions of the six blocks 
purchased by Robert Lenox of the city in 
1818 for about $1,500, and the aggregate 
value of the whole land is to-day §&,280,- 
000, This is but half of the Lenox farm. 


The other half, now of equal value, was 


bought by Robert Lenox of the Gracie 
estate, in 1817, at a price far beyond its 
value at the timeof the sale. It had, how- 
ever, some time before that, and certainly 
within the present century, been a part of 
the common lands, 2nd was sold to Archi- 
bald Gracie for less than the $1,500, that 
appears to have been its value in 1817. 
This whole tract then, now worth at a 
moderate estimate $16,560,000, was once. 
owned by the people of New York in com- 
mon, ard it was granied within the pres- 
ent century to private owners fora mere 
song. 


In an examination of the Randall farm 
estate, owned by Sailors’ Snug Harbor, that 
I made nearly a year ago, I found that the 
people who built on that land have always 
paid five per cent on the current valuation 
of the ground, and the city taxes in addi- 
tion. Had the city of New York treated 
this land in the same way it would now be 
deriving from it live per cent ground rent 
and .0216 in taxes, or .0716 in all, yielding 
it an income from the estate of $1,185,896. 
As the Lenox farm covers but the 466th 
part of Manhattan such a rate of revenue, 
holding good throughout the island, woud 
vield to the city over $622,000,000 annually 
withoué imposing on the people any 
heavier burdens than they now bear, As 


‘this would involve the assuniption that 


rents throughout the island are as great as 
they are on Lenox estate it would be an 
absurdity, The suggestion has its value, 
however, in showing people how it might 
be possible to increase enormously the 
city’s revenue without adding to the exist- 
ing burdens—for if all of this isliund ever 
has as high a rental value as the Lenox 
farm, under the present system nearly 
five-sevenths cf that vast amount will go 
into the pockets of private owners, and 
but a little over two-sevenths into the 
common treasury. This is just as true of 
those who buy lands for use as of those 
who rent, since they have got to pay for 
the privilege of building far more than 
their houses as a rule will cost. 
The fact that the whole Lenox farm once 
belonged tv the municipality seems to ag- 
gravate somewhat the wrong done to the 
public by the system that permits. the pri- 


vate appropriaticn of these enormous. 


crowths in value due to the presence and 
activity of nearly amillion and a half of peo- 
pie on this island. It is not in reality an ag- 
gravation, however. We.happen to be 
able to trace this and a number of other 
estates back to a comparatively recent 
time when they were owned by the pexple 
in common, but it is equally obvious: that 
going but a little further back we shall 
tind this to be. true of the whole ishaund. 
Furtiiermore, the common counciimen of 
iess than a century “ago appear to have 
been as ener to get rid of all lands held 
by the people in common us the aldermen 
of to-day are to get rid of the streets, 
which are about-all the ground that the 
people still hold in common. They sold 
these lands for whatever they would bring’ 


to enable them to meet the expenses of the- 


petty town of their own day, and they 


}-thus. betrayed. a trust which they were 


pound to keep inviolate for the genera- 
tions yet to come, who would form the 
great city of which they. but dreamed. 
Of course they had no comprehension of 
what they were doing, and those who 
bought felt no compunction of conscience 
about forestulling’ the lund on 
future gencratious must live, though they 


doubtless approved the laws current. in 
their time which punished the forestalling 


of food with fine and imprisonment. 

li is, therefore, useiess to rail against 
those who sold or those who bouzht.. The 
village statesmen of a century ago fortu- 
nately did not attempt to barter away for 
immediate cash the present generation's 
right to tax the land, and in ‘the exercise 
of this right lies the only remedy for. the 
stupiditlies they did perpewate.- The city 
does not need to recover its lost title in the 
cominon lands. It does uot even need to 
levy a tax of .0716 on thein at their pres- 
ent valuation, though experience shows 
that they now bear just that burden. - It 
has but to levy a tax suiliciente to prevent 
any more speculation in order to force al! 
vacant lund on this island into. use, aud to 
tiius lower selling values and renis. It 
must, however, in order to do this make its 
tux approxiniate closely to the rental 
value, aud forsome yeurs, at least, the expe- 


which: 


rience gained under the existing: system. 


will be of use in fixing rental values in the 
future. When tie assessor of the new 
century levies the tax on the Lenox farm, 
it will be of some convenience to him to 
know that in 1888 the twelve blocks once 
constituting it were capable of paying to 


the city and to the private individuals then. 


exercising the taxing power the handsome 
sum of $1,185,296 a year. 

After that century is once ushered in it 
seems reasonable to assume that gentle- 
men about to die, but who think that those 
they leave behind them still need their 
care und direction, will have to content 
themselves with the disposal of such 
wealth as has come into the world through 
their own efiorts or’ agency, and they wiil 
not be tempted to try.to confer on. their 
sons & power to tax generations yet un- 
born for the privilege of living in vilages 
yet to be built. This will save. much 


trouble to the living, and ought not to be. 


without effect in training the minds of 
the dying to the contemplation of things. 


that logically concern tiem: more, just. 


then, than the future value of corner lots 

in a world from which they are about to 

tuke their finul departure. oo | 
Vu. T. CROASDALE, | 


The AutriePovertry Society of Union Co., N. Fs: 


PLAINEIELD, New Jersey.—On Friday eve- 
ning, February 3, a number of residents of 
Unicn county inet af the cdustricé court room 
iu Elizabeth. and completed the orvanization 


of the anti-poverty society of Union county. 


The following officcrs were elected: Benjamin 
Urner of Elizabeth, president; Read Gurdon 
of Reselle, vice-president; Mayhew H. Davi- 
son of Elizabethport, secretury; and Davie L. 
Thompson of Plainfield, treasurer. Five 
meinbers of the society were also chosen. to 
form, with the officers, an executive commit- 
tee. 

The society contemplates an active propa- 
ganda throughout Union county, by means of 
public meetings, tract distribution, etc., and 
will commence its work immediately. Readers 
of THE STANDARD in Union county who may 
desire to join the organization are invited to 
address the secretary. 1. L. MoCreapy. 


| 


THOMAS PAINE ON THE SINGLE TAX. 


The Evils Which Accompany the Benefits 
ot Civilizaticn— How They May be 
Remedied—Men are Joint Lite Propric- 
tore of the Earth. 

Crxcinwatt, O.—The cause of the publica 
tion by Thomas Paine of his essay on 
‘Acrarian Justice,” wus a sermon by the 
bishop of Llandaff entitled: “The wisdom 
and goodness of Ged in having made both 
rich and pvor,” with an appendix oontaining 
reflections on the present state of England 
and France. ‘The following extracts from the 
essay are sufficient to show that Thomas 
Paiue “saw tie cat:” 

It is wrong to say that God made rich and 
peor; he made only male and female, and he 
gave them the earth for their inheritance. 

. . . To preserve the benetits of civilized 
life, and to remedy at the same time the evil 
which it has produced, ought to be considered 
one of the tirst objects of reformed legisla- 
tion. 

Whether that state that is proudly, per- 
haps erroneously, culled civilization has most 
promoted or most injured the general bappi- 
ness of man, is a question that may be 
strongly contested. 

On one side the spectator is dazzled by 
splendid appearances; on the other he is 
shocked by extremes cf wretchedness, both 
of which he hus erected. -The most affluent 
and the most miserable of the human race 
are to be found iu the countries that are 
called civilized. To understand what the 
state of society oumht to be, it is necessary to 
have sume idea of the natural and primitive 
state of man, such as itis at this day among 
the Indians of North America. There is not 
in that state any of those spectacles of bu- 
man misery which poverty and want present 
to our eyes in allthe towns and streets of 
Europe. Poverty, therefore, is a thing 
created by that whichis called civilized life. 
It exists not in the natural state. 

Ou the other hand, the natural state is 
Withuut those advantages which flow from 
agriculture, arts, scieuce and manufactures. 

The life of aw Iudian is a continual holiday 
compared with the poor of Europe; and, on 
the uther hand, it appears to be abject when 
compured with the rich. Civilization, there- 
fore, or that which isso-called, has operated 
LWO Ways—to. make one part of society more 
aftuent and the other uiore wretched than 
would have been the lot of either in a natural 
state. 3 

It is always possible to go from the natural 
to the civilized state, but it is never pussible 
to go from the civilized to the natural state. 

The reason is that. man, in 2 natural state, 
subsisting by hunting, requires ten times the 
quantity of land to raage over, to procure 
himself subsistence, than would support him 
in a civilized state when the earth is culti- 
rated. ; 

When, therefore, a country becomes popw-. 
lous by the additional aids of cultivation, arts 
and science, there is a necessity of preserv- 
ing things in that state; because-without it 
there cannot be sustehunce for more, per- 
haps, than a tenth part of its. inhabitants. 
The thing, therefore, now to be done, is to 
remedy the evils and preserve the benefits 
that have arisen to seciery by passing from 
the natural to the civilized state. 

Intakiug the matter upon this ground the 
first principle of civilization ought to have 
been, uud ought to still -be, that the condition 
of every person born into the world, after a 
state of civilization, ougbt not to be worse 
than if he Lud been born before that period. 

But the fuct is that the coudition of millions 
in every country in Europe is tar worse than 
if they had been boru before civilization be- 
gan, or had becn burn among the Indians of 
North America at the present day. ; 

I will show how this fact- bas happened. I 
is u position not to be controverted that the 
eurth, in its natural uncultivated state was 
and ever would have been the commun prop- 
erty of the human race. In that state every 
man would have been born to property. 

He would have been a joint fife proprietor 
with the rest of the property in the scil and 
in all its natural productions, Vegetable and 
animals ee el § 

There. could) be no such-thing as landed 
property originally. Man did not make the 
earth, und, though he hada nutural right to 
occupy it, he lad no right to locate as his 
property in perpetuity any part ef it... 

Wheuce then arose the idea of landed prop- 
erty?, Lanswer that when cultivation begaa 
the idea of landed property bean. with it, 
from the impossibility of separating the im- 
provement made by cultivation from the 
earth itseif, upen which the improvement was 


“made; but it isnevertheless true thut it is the 


value of the improvement only, and not the 
earth itself, that 1s individual. property. 
Every preprictor therefore owes to the com- 
munity a ground rent for the Jand which he 
hoids, Yours trujy, 


:S 
ALFRED S. Houchron, M. D.- 


Father Huutington’s Lecture at Oyster Bay. 
Oyster Bay, Long Istand, Pilot. fe : 

The lecture on Tuesday evening by~ Rey. 
Father Huntington on the “Tenement House 
System in New York City” was a vivid peér-. 
trayal of the hideous aud deadly. evils. that 
must necessarily follow such an uunatural and 


-erowded condition of humanlife. The speaker, : 
in describing this herding together of men, . 


women and children, speke as follows: “One 
block in a tenement Louse district will mecas- 
ure 700 by 200 feet. On-all four sides are 
rows of tencments four or five stories high. 
Behind one-third of the houses in these rows 
are rear houses: with smafter rooms, darker 
and dirtier passares, backed often by another 
rear house, a brewery, a stabie, or a factory. 
Altogether there are 1,736 rooms. In these 
reomis live 2,076 souls, divided ‘into 460. fami- 
lies; thus, on the average, each family of five 
persons occupies three rcems. The popula- 
tion of some parts of New York is °290,000 
to the square mile; the mst densely 


“populated part of “London has — 170,000. 
‘Of course mM many cases the family. is. 


larger (some of the very pocrest “people 
take lodgers) and in a numberof instances we 


have found fourteen or fifteen grown persons 


occupying two rooms, or even one. And then 
many of these “rooms”. are hardly more than 
closets, and dark closets ‘ut that. Almost all 


the bed rocins meusure cniy seven feet. by 


nine, and have but one duor aud one window. 


The door leads into the: partment that serves: 
as kitchen, parlor, sittine roc, laundry-and 
fs ona dark 


work shop, and the window op 
stairway, up which the moisture. from. the 
cellar and the sewer gas from the drai 


‘constantly rising. One-tifth of these rooms, 
too, are-in baseinents below. the level of the: 
street, und nearly half of even: the outer 


rooins open into courts only twenty feet wide, 


in which there are usually several wooden. 
privies for the use of the fifteen or twenty 


fumities in the front-and rear houses.” 
We have thus substantially quoted Father 
Huntinugton’s language that we may the more 
inteiligently write what. we have to say. 
How such a horrible condition of human life 


ean be tolerated in a protessedly civilized and 


Christian city is not easily explained; There 
must be something. radically wrong in our 
system of educational, moral and religious 
training by which such a burlesque on home 
life becomes possible. It may be true, after 
all, that Henry George and his followers are 
doing God’s service by insisting that the poor 


£ 


of the United States. 
“there. 


and | it 


have an equal right with the more fortunate 


of mankind to the earth upon which we have 
adwelling place. Familiy life, distinct and 
apart from the common. herd, must be main- 


tuined; but this can only be done as the. 
poorer classes are granted their inalienable — 
right to live. We are so entirely. bound up. 


in self that practically we adopt the old 
adage by “letting the devil 


the purpuse of supplying the wants of all his 


children, and were it not for the “grab. 


game” played on ail sides, life in. every ia-. 


stance would-be made tolerable. Talk and _ 
pray as We nay, yet does the fact remain 


that the best of us are doing comparatively 


little for suffcring humanity. Wesay “grace” 
over our own Weil laden tables while we do nos. 


litt a finger ‘‘to keep the wolf” from the door 
of a deeply distressed neighbor. . 
should not deceive ourselves, for there is a 


day of reckoning coming, and we must meetit.. 
Rev. Father Huntington is to be greatly - 
commended for devoting his entire life to the. 


good of his race... His lecture wasan earnest 
qPpeal for the unfortunate poor. 


A LETTER FROM JOHN H. KEYSER. 


‘He Defends His System of Charity and. 
Arraigns the [mpracticable Methods: of 
the Charity Organization Society—-If. a. 

Man be Huncry, Feed Him. ; ae 


New Yorr.—May I say a word in reply to. 


your criticisms on “Charity and Justice” in 
last week’s issue of THE STANDARD? 


As you referred to my work of feeding the. 
hungry in the criticism, and also in the pre- 
vious week’s issue, I would rise to explain. 
Iam aradical and not a surface reformer, 
one who believes that when justice obtains - 
in human society there will be little need of | 


charity. 


I do not believe that justice can ever attain _ 


without altering the basic laws upor which 
society now rests its rotten and trembling 
foundations, and 1 have been working steadily 


for many years to destroy those foundations. 
But while I so believe and act, Iam unwilling: 


to witkold “the cup of cold water” or food 
from a starving brother. oe 
It is just. here that my course would diverge — 


from the impracticable and methodical charity 


organization who forfear thatsome unworthy | 


person might obtain a meal would condemn 


thousands of hungry and worthy men, en-.. 


forced idlers, to suffering and starvation. 


Neither are the tender mercies of the 
average reformer much in advanceof the 


machine charities, for with the spectacle of 
2,000 homeless and siarviong men applying to 
us daily for a simple meal, neither a reformer 


nor a refurm or labor paper has madeasign. 
This worse than apathy grieves and saddens 


me, because I feel that there is not the kindly 


sympathy toward the suffering and enforced : 


poor that there should be among reformers, 


and I deeply regret it, for who shall say, 


‘May not my turn come next??? 
I have personally witnessed: many harrow- 


ing scenes in this direction during my two | 


months’ ministrations among the hungry and 
homeless men who were forced to apply to our 
bumble charity. Ihave seen in the gray morn- 
ing before half-past 5 o’clock seven or eight 
huadred cold, brvken spirited and very huagry 
men of all vocations and employments stand- 
ing in line Waitiag to be served with asimple 
meal of bread and ceffee. But why so early? 


Because the large majority were self respect-. 
ing men, enforced idlers, who in their extrem-_ 


ity came, under cover of darkness, and stood 


in line when they felt that they were unob-. 


served by the gaping crowd. 


Let the reader put himself in their places, ‘ 


hungry, homeless, thinly clad and broken 


spirited, with the thermometer.at zero, stand-_ 


ing on a thousand feet line, and philosophize 
if he can- upon the morality of charity and 


the evils that might. possibly flow from feed- 


ing a hunery man. 

There is one safe rule to observe in dealing 
with the problem of poverty which we would 
specially urge upon reformers, i. e., work for 
better conditions; but: while you are doing 
this do allin your power to. assuage the suf- 
ferings and sorrows of any. . 

Ifa manis hungry feed him. Perchance if 
you restore his strength, his manhood or self- 


respect, he may in turn help you save the ship. 
Merciful ministrations toward those who in: 


their extremity need them never debase but 
gladden the despairing heart. 
Pier JouNn H. Keyser. 


The Secret of the Craze tor [mmigration. 
Farmer in the Texas Advance Guan, 

Why is allthis craze for immigration? Isa 
thickly settled country the happiest country? 
On the contrary, don't thick pepulation pro- 
duce tramps and begenrs, and poverty and 
misery, while such conditions are: net known 
inanew comtry, or one which has grown 
with a healthy increase? We want people, 
plenty of peopie, is the big newspaper ery. 
For what? Isn't this the ery of the sharp 
speculator and big land investor, the syndi- 
cates and the corporations? These individuals 
will reap a rich harvest from sudden and 
rapid rise in lands. They will make their 
jack at. once; they can skip out for Europe or 
anywhere and enjoy their fortunes, and look 
back at the dupes, who have huddled together 


‘and raised land values, and are forced to 


scratch for a living. We've got people. here 
now who have none but Yented homes, and 
tive trom hand. to mouth _ struggling 
to get along in spite of  chatte 
mortgages. If we have. a fine country 
let us do. something .. to -omake the 
people already here. more. prosperous and 
contented, if it is us pretended to the interest 


of the people tv have more come, before we. 


cry out for immigrants. Depend upon it, 
this immigration that is to.-be forced: is to 


benefit a few already weli off in property 


and will not make the laboring people any 


better off I believe if all the land owners’ 


would. sell on casy terms and reasonable 
figures, cr even give a portion.of their land 
to an xetual occupier atready in the county, 


‘it would beneiit the donor and add gréatly 
to the prosperity of all, including the 


t Cud le grasp- 
ing merchant. A county of tenants is always 
a poor county, While the reverse is the case 


where the people are nearly all free holders. : 
Renting and chattel morteaging -are the 


curses of Waller to-day, and if 50,000 more 
people were to come here the next twelve 


months it would not benefit-a soul but the 


jand holding speculater and merchant. 


Sinvery for Tramps. 


Mail and Express.. : 


Is vagrancy a crime? It has bot _been co 
monly so heid, but it might by statute be 


mude one. Unless, however, a state has a 


statute to that effect it can hardly do what 
as juzt been done iu the stute of Misscuri 
without Lhrowing a Veil over the constitution 
.. They sell vagrants out 
Formerly 


everywhere; aud that surt of economical 


‘Slavery, the farining out of men and women 


toy, for their support, w: 
dent of the. poorbeus 
the law discourazes it in this conntry, 
is directly” within the inhibi- 
tion of the thirteeuth sinendment to the 
constitution of the United States, ‘which 
provides that “involuntary servitude, except 


S ®% common inci- 
iiministration. But 


as a punishment fur crime, whereof the party. 


shall have been duly. convieted”—shall not 
exist “‘withia the Uuited States.” Therefore, 
unless vagrancy is @ crime in Missouri, and C. 


C. Bradley has been duly convicted of that 


crime, the proceedings of selling him into 
Servitude for a period of six months is in. vio- 
lation of a law for which the great state of 
Missouri should have more respect. Bradley 
cau no doubt recover his liberty if he can get 
lntu court and plead the constitution, but Mis- 
sour? should not put herself in the: position of 
being wrong as against so pitiful a creature as 
@ tramp. Pee ines 


oe take the | 
hindermosi,” and right here comesin the diff- 
culty. God bas provided. an abundance for. 


But we 





get supper, 


; they sold. vagrants nearly — 
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TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OF AUTOBIOG- 


| for the policeman was really inside the 
| saloon) who would show him the way to 
the nearest station house, where he could 


| gaid be had been there the preceding 


he same time there are many persons in the his face. . ; some forty or tifty years ago. Its size, I 

| eity in distress and deserving of attention. “What's the matter?’ queried Mrs, | think, averages about 48 6x100. The property 

Application is bemg made daily to the | Brown. was paeared by the oe Hie in Janu- 
lice for relief, and the men are weriess » été ’ ary, » for $762,500. Some thirty years ‘The RAILWAY NEWS is a monthly journal which 
pees heap sap d. They have not ‘Matter!” shouted Brown. Don’t you ago I bought the northeast corner of Broad- | discusses ali the railway provlems and specially under- 


+ Acceptable and be publicly acknowledged. | used.” ai oe oe wo eto Ale eee 
That what is true of police aid (from an “And I’ve got to keep on carrying water street, taking in the three fronts from Fil th BAD, er 
appropriation made by congress) is found from that plaguey spring every wash day,” | to Eighth avenues, for which I paid $450 per MONEY IN ELECTIONS IN NEW YORK CIT 
to betrue by other charitable associations, | wailed Mrs. Brown. ig : ae ae i ae decided by eee 
© isshown by the following from azother “Yes,” said the farmer sorrowfully; strect ; cn ves ° ee aie aa ne: aa 106th . Bee 
4 wat? » § ° uff, und . WILLIAM M. IVINS. 
column of the same paper: “somehow the home market's gone back u syndicate, who knew the inside ‘e ae ae ap ct 
The cold snap is very severe upon the poor, onus. I expect it ain’t protected enough. facts, pur ebused my ground from ime As there ismuch demand for information about. the 


fend there is much suffering throughout the 


| Associated charities, will soon convince any 
person doubting its truth. To the Republican 


“masons, the Odd fellows, the United work- 
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men, the Knights of Labor, and scores of 
others, are caring for the poor in their 
own ranks, and not permitting them 
to become a charge upon the genera 
public. 

The roseate picture drawn by the com- 
missioner of labor certainly seems to have 
an obverse side. 

The experiences of the past twenty-four 
hours has set me to wondering—which is a 
wonder, inasmuch as my organ of wonder 
is not large. 

I wonder whether the fact that the hon- 
orable commissioner of labor belongs to 
the well-fed, well-conditioned class, own- 
ing an elegant residence on the sunny side 
of the strect and receiving a salary of 
$3,000 a year and perquisites, has any- 
thing to do with his estimate of the con- 
dition of the working classes as being very 
tolerable, thank you—no cause of com- 
plaint. 

I wonder whether, if I were to steal ten 
dollars to-morrow the judge and jury 
would exonerate me in case I were to 












THE YEAR’S WORK IN GERMANY. 


From Deutschiandé—Land nationalization organ of 
Michael Flurscheim. 

The movement for the restoration of the 
land of their country to the German people 
has made satisfactory progress this year, 
notwithstanding the fact that the land liga, 
an organization hastily formed by au en- 
thusiast in opposition to the wishes of various 
workers in the cause, has in the weanwhile 
fallen asleep, because unsuitable men were 
placed at the head of it. Nevertheless our 
organ, Deutschland, bas appeared and is able 
to show a satisfactory growth. If, as we 
hope, this publication coutinues to prosper in 
the same degree, it is assured that from the 
seed sown by it there will spring up in the 
coming year a healthy organization, which, 
with its strong shoulder, will support the 
young plant—“Ownership reform’—that it 
may grow into a mighty German oak in whose 
shade true German life may thrive. 

We already have a grcater following than 
Lassalle in his last years saw round him, and 
when we see how half-truths such us tus have 
already won at least one-sixth of the people 
to their support, what may we not expect 
from an immortal truth that must ever press 
forward when it is once freely proclaimed. 

Our strife is not a class struggle, but a 
struggle for the whole nation, and in all 


before Fifth avenue was cut through at that 
point. When the old gentleman died, and 

r. Peckham, his scn-iv-law, and others came 
infor the estate, the lots on Fifth avenue 
sold at auction for $16,000 to $17,000. Some 
years later the three houses on the west side 
of Fifth avenue, near Gunther’s Sons, to the 
south, between Twenty-second and Twenty- 
third streets, sold for $26,000 to $27,000 cach, 
one being bought by a Mr. Fischer, son-in- 
law of Frank Skiddy, the sugar broker, who 
also built the southwest corner of Thirty-sec- 
oad street and Fifth avenue. Smith Clark 
also bought one. One of these houses was 
sold a few years ago for $109,000. About 
the year 1856 I purchased eighteen lots on 
Eighth avenue, 129th and 150th streets, 
before St. Nicholas avenue was cut through, 
for $6,500, an average of $361 each. I sold 
them four years ago for $96,000. Three lots 
on the south side of 120th street, between 
Eighth aud St. Nicholas avenues, which 
about that time cost. me $450 each, I sold 
some time ago for $12,000. During all these 
years I got eneugh rental out of the property 
from market gardeners and others to nearly 
carry the property, so that the advance was 
muainly clear profit. Iremember three story 
brick: houses between Twentieth and Twenty- 
third streets, on the west side, where O'Neill 
and the other great dry goods stores 





. RAPHY. 

J will begin at 9 o'clock yesterday morn- 
jng. Upon reaching my office I found on 
my tablea letter from a distant relative 
in Michigan, to whom, about two years 
ago, Lloaned $25. He writes to explain 
that his only means of earning money has 
been by his muscles and a team of horses 
and wagon. But for a long time past 
there has seemed to be nothing for him or 
his team to do. He actually could not 
earn enough to buy food for himself, his 
family and his horses, and one of his 
horses has died—he fears from having 
been insufficiently fed. He adds that many 
of his neighbors are nearly as poor as_ he; 
nobody seems to be getting along well 
financially, in his county, except the 
money lenders, real estate agents and 
lawyers at the county seat. 

The afternoon mail brought me another 
letter, from another relative—this one in 


classes of society we count our frie now wre, selliag for &3,000. They were 
Nebraska. This correspondent is an old | Prove that I stole twenty dollars a year | Then “good luck: y tends. | houses and lots, about 2Oxt5xl00 each. 


: oe » and all hands to the work 
ago, but, owing to the competition among 


thieves, am compelled to satisfy myself 


Two story and attic dwellings on the north 
side of Thirteenth street, between Sixth and 
Seventh avenues, a very fashionable neigh- 
borheod, sold for $4,750 to $5,000 each some 
twenty-tive or thirty yearsago. These were 
2Ux104, and an twenty-five foot house on the 
opposite side could be bought for $7,500 to 
$3,000. T recollect the corporation selling lots 
Where the Central park now is for $100 and 
consequentiy condemning them for 85 each. 
Iwasa member of the tinunce committee of 
the Home Life insurance company thirty years 
ago and bought in No. 4 Well street for $43,- 
000 at auction, aS We Would not take less than 
$45,000 for it. The size was about 22x48. It 
sold about twenty years after for $67,500. 


lady, a venerable “mother in Israel.” She of the new year. 
writes that her niece’s husband and child- : be " 
ren (the niece herself is dead) are in a with smaller “profits” than formerly. 
wery sad plight, The man, a willing I wonder whether a verdict of “not 
worker, is unable to find anything to do | Silty” would be rendered if I could make 
this winter. The father has not had an | it appear that, notwithstanding all I have 
overcoat on—has had no overcoat to put stolen, my victims, as a rule, through 
on—through all the terrible “blizzards” hard work and close economy, are a lee-tle 
from which the northwest has suffered, | better off than they were a year ago. 
The children are not attending school, not I wonder whether the pastor of that 
even Sunday school, for lack of clothing church would be as willing to open his 
and shoes. If I could spare them some of pulpit to me to deliver a discourse advo- 
my family’s worn-out clothing it would be | @ting absolute justice and equity between 
a godsend, she-says. Only I must not | ™22 and man, as he was to open it toa 
let them know she has written to me any- ene in support of the present sys- 
hing about it, for they are high spirited 
and ‘would Se anak her for. eeCenline I wonder—but no matter; I havealready 
Meta ace eer wondered at more things than I shall ever 
Last evening I went to All Soul's church Gnd out. J. L. MCCREERY. 
Q@aitarian), and listened to a lecture by 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States 
commissioner cf labor, on the condition of 
the laboring classes of the United States. 
Mr. Wright began by stating two proposi- 
tions which he had set himself to refute: 
First, that prozress aud poverty have zone 
hand in hand hitherto; second, that the 
poor are growing poorer and the rich 
richer. There was no truth in these stite- 
ments. He said the only appearance of 
trath luyin the fact that everybody was 
better off than in the “good old days.” 
For instance, if nine-tenths of the people 
of Patagonia could be raised to the condi- 
tion of civilization and prosperity which 
tie people of the Uniled States enjoy. it 
would be a good thing for Patagonia. But 
the instant this was accomplished the con- 
dition of the remaining ouve-tenth, though 
no worse than that of all the inhabitants 
formerly, would by contrast seem so sad 
that itwould call forth a flood of sympathy 
and a storm of indignation. In the United 
States a few persons—mainly us the result 
oi their own folly or inefliciency—remain 
in the sad condition in which nearly every- 
body was a century ago; but the contrast 
between their conditiva and that of the 
average of the working classes to-day is so 
great that the sensitive, Christian sym- 
.pathy of their fellow creatures is touched 
thereby, and abundant imeanus are sup- 
plied and methods provided to relieve it, 
go that nobeudy need suffer severely. 
ji being au exceedingiy stormy and in- 
Cement night, but few persons were pres- 
ent to hear the lecture; but the pastor of 
All Souls’ church tendered to Mr. Wright 
| the use of his pulpit on next Sunday even- 
ing, in order that it might be repeated toa 
farger audience. 
it was the stormiest, most. inclement 
| might of the winier. Gn my way home, 
while yet within the shadow of the church 
6pire, I encountered a man who asked for 
@ nickel to buy him something to eat. 
With the ideas enunciated by the com- 
missioner of labor fresh in my miud I told 
him that Le would find a policeman on the 
mext corner (this was a figure of speech, 





For the bencfit of our readers it may be 
well to add that the land liga which, as Mr. 
Flurscheim says, has “fallen asleep,” pro- 
posed to have the government monopolize the 
loaning of money on mortgage; mortgages 
were never to be payable, and they con- 
ceived this scheme would lead to the gradual 
foreclosure and confiscation of all the land 
by the stute. i 

lt was a cumbrous scheme, but the organi- 
zation did much in the way of propaganda 
by its publication of tracts and its newspaper, 
Land, which it issued for cight or ten 
months, 

Michael Flurscheim took an independent 
course and finally started his monthly jour- 
nal, Deutschland, which is published at 
Bubenheim. Flurscheim’s scheme is more 
like that proposed by the American land re- 
formers, except that “compensation” is an 
element in his proposed change. His book, 
“The Peaceful Method,” receive press notices 
almost as eulogistic as those accorded to the 
translation of “Progress and Poverty.” 
Deutschland can be ordered from Mr. 
Flurscheim, Gaggenau, Baden, Germany, the 
yearly subscription to American subscribers 
beg ninety cents. ; 


How Infant Coal Mines are Pratected. 
Philadelphia Record. 
The barbarous stupidity of the coal tax im- 
sed by the protective systemsof the United 
states and Cunada is revealed by the facts of 
trade. During the last year the imports of 
coal by the United Statesamounted toa little 
more than 700,000 tons. Most of this was 
brought in from Canada, and its cost was en- 
hauced to consumers by a tax of seventy-five 
cents aton. Inthe same period the exports 
of coal from the United States amounted to 
something more than 1,000,000 tons, a large 
proportion of which was shipped to Canada 
and subjected toatax of tifty cents a ton. 
By reason of the tax each country exported 
Jess coal than it naturally would have done, 
and received less in return. The cousumers 
of each country suffered in the diminisbed 
supply and in the enhanced cost of this prime 
necessary of living and raw material of in- 
dustry. Had coal been free of tux the con- 
sumers on both sides would have been bene- 
fited in its increased supply and lessened 
cost. Who, then, are the gainers by this 
brutal tax on coul? Surely nut the consumers, 
multitudes of whom in all the large cities aud 
towns of the country are keenly suffering on 
account of the excessive cost of this com- 
modity. Not the miners of Pennsylvania, for 
their condition attests that they derive no 
benefit: from this tax, which is imposed with 
the dishonest pretense that it is for their pro- 
tection. Since the consumers of cual and tbe 
ininers who dig it have no interest in this tax, 
save its repeal, will some pandit of protec- 
tion explain for whose advantage it is main- 
tuined? If the sole object be to enable the 
coa! combinations to rub consumers on the one 
hund and to oppress the miners on the other, 
let the advocates and apologists of this tax 
have the frankness and courage to avow their 
purpose. 


————— 


OVER PRODUCTION, OR OVER PROTEC- 
TION ? 


Farmer Brown has been troubled in his 
mind ever since Christmas. This is the 
way of it: 

There is a spring on the Brown farm 
about forty rods from the barn, at an ele- 
vation of about thirty feet above the barn 
yard. The water of the spring is soft, 
and it would be a wonderful convenience 
if it could be brought to both barn and 
house. But unfortunately there is an in- 
tervening hill which turns the water in an- 
other direction. The farmer studied the 
matter out last spring, and decided that 
he could solve the problem by laying a 
siphon of iron piping over the intervening 
hill. So he went to the foundry near by, 
and learned that they were making just 
the kind of pipe he needed, and could sup- 
ply what he wanted of it for one hundred 
dollars. 

*But we haven't got a hundred dollars 
to spare,” objected Mrs. Brown. 

Tie farmer smiled superior. ‘‘Ah!’ he 
said, “this is just one of those cases where 
our protective tariff gets in its work and 
furnishes us lucky farmers with a home 
market. You go ahead and raise a hun-. 
‘dred turkeys aad weil seil ‘em to the 
hands in the foundry for a dollar apiece, 
and that’ just pay for the piping. Pro- 
tection forever; and down with all tariff 
tinkering!” 

So Mrs. Brown went into the turkey 
raising business on a large scale, and 
when Christmas drew near she was ready 
with the hundred turkeys that were to 
pay for the piping. Then Farmer Brown 
Bes down to the foundry to make his 
sales. 

“Don't vou want a Christmas turkey?’ 
he asked the first man he met. 

**You bet I do!’ was the answer. 

*Well,” said the farmer, “I’ve got just a 
hundred Christmas turkeys to sell to you 
boys at a dollar apiece, and I'm going to 
turn the money right over for some of the 
iron piping that you've been making. 
That's good protection policy I believe. 
Support home industries and keep our 
home markets to ourselves,” and _ the 


farmer rubbed his hands and smiled 
pleasantly. 

“That’s all very fine,” replied the work- 
man; “but we haven’t got any dollars to 
pay for turkeys. What with the strike 
last: spring and the sbut down this fall we 
can’t make both ends meet.” 

“Why—but—ain’t the tariff made on 
purpose to keep your wages up?” 

The workman laughed. ‘Look here, 
old man,” he said, “what the tariff’s for is 
to keep up the prices of coal and iron and 
piping; and it does it too. But there ain’t 
no tariff on ladSor. That’s duty free and 
don’t get any protection. You go and sell 
your turkeys to the boss.” 

“But, darn it all, the boss can’t use 
more than one or two turkeys, and I’ve 
got a hundred.” — 

*‘Naturally he can’t, and he'll beat you 
down on the price of those. You've been 
doin’ the over production act, old man.” 

When Farmer Brown got home that day 
there was a great business depression on 





A Sign of Progress tu Canada. 

MONTREAL, Can.—The Montreal auxiliary 
bible society held its sixty-seventh annual 
meeting in the city Jan. 19. After the annual 
report had been read, showing the exceeding- 
ly flourishing condition of the society, the 
Hon. S. H. Blake addressed the meeting. His 
specch, as reported in the Montreal Witness, 
has about it a flavor of true anti-poverty 
doctrine which makes us crusaders here in 
Montreal rejoice exceedingly. Speaking of 
the influence of the Bible, be said: 


The Bible isthe most popular book in the 
world, circulating to the extent of four mill- 
ion cupies a year. Two hundred million 
copies have already been circulated. It has 
been printed in three bundred and cight 
languages. As in pentecostal times, every 
man hears the word in his own language. 
God bas made of one blovud all nations. 
There is a universal need; there is a universal 
cure for that need. We are getting back to 
recognize these truths. We are coming to 
recognize that the Bible is what is needed to 
lift the world into a bigher hfe. We are eet- 
ting back to the land laws of the Bible. 
“Thou shalt not hold the land in perpetuity; 
itis mine, saith the Lord.” Listen to this— 
‘And when ye reap the harvest of your land, 
thou shalt not whoily reap the corners of thy 









































° Australian Progress. | 

Border Watch, Australia, 
Said an old and astute politician to mé last. 
fuight: “TU tell you what, old friend—and by 


| 
you take—but these young fellows about us 
will have some very nice problems to settle 
when you and Tare out of the way... . 
By George! If Iwere only fifty vears younger 
field, neither shalt thou gather the gleanings | J would be in the thick of it! and wouldn't I 
of the harvest; thou shalt leave them for the | make some of their earstingle! . . . You 
poor and the stranger.” If these precepts | may say what you like, but they won't put 
were acted upon, the rage for wealth, the | down Henry George with a mere sneer. That 
grinding monopolies, the iron heel of op- | land question will have to be settled, and it 
pression which ground the unfortupate—these | Won’t be a very comfortable thing for some 
would no longer exist. But what are we stil] | of them. When iu the thick of politics I 
doing? Do we not still glean the last straw | hadun’t the time to think the question out; but 
from our fields? and do we not dismiss that | I feit sure we were wrung somewhere. It 
servant who leaves a little for the poor, as | couldn't be right for the state, « e., the peo- 
unprofitable? When we shall get to under- | pic, to pour into the pockets of the quiescent 
stand that the land isnot ours, that perpe- | land owners the increment of value created 
tuity of ownership is impossible, and that God | by national expenditure. But I uever saw my 
himself has put in an ioviclable claim, des- | Way to start as I see it now. And let me tell 
potism, grinding oppressions which crushed }| you, old man, that question is being quietly 
the weak and helpless—selfishness on the part | looked at by most thoughtful men I know.” 
of employers—a!! these will disappear. Now I give you this little resuine of a long 
Mr. Blake’s remarks were listened to atten- selena with a eer who is no oe and 
Stas a : camer? as never been counted one—simply as a 
tively, and the evident approval of his audi- specimen of the local tendency of CLOUEhE, 
ence showed that some of them at least had, - 
perhaps without knowing it, been converted 
to the teachiugs of “Progress and Poverty.” 
J. 8. H. 


Some Illustrations otf Unearned Increments. 


A reporter of the Real Estate Record and 
Guide recently interviewed Henry A. Hur!- 
but, one of the oldest citizens of New York. 
Ia the course of Mr. Hurlbut’s remarks he 
said: 

WhenI was a young man I kepta store 
on the corner of Burling Slip and Water 
street, which was then in the center of the 
best business portion of the city. It was a 
four story building, 27x70, and | paid a rental 
of $1,250 per annum. I lived at No. 181 (now 
215) Heury street, then a fashionable quarter. 
It was a two-story house with a dormer win- 
dow, % feet wide, with a 3-foot alleyway, 
and for this I paid $450 rent. I recollect well 
the old Rutgers mansion, resided in by Col. 
Rutgers, whose property ran from Cherry to 
Monroe, and was mainly rented on leasehold. 
Henry street was mostly peopled by Quakers 
in those days, of whom one of the very promi- 
nent members was John Wood, a flour mer- 
chant. Most of the brotherhood were mer- 
chants and prosperous trades people. I 
recollect when the old Metropolitan 
bank, on the northeast corner of Pine 
street aud Broadway, where the Equitable 
building now stands, was sold for $100,000 


Why, Certainly—And They’il Find Land. 
lords, Too. 
New York Press. 

Emigrants who may be induced by the news 
of fatal blizzards to reconsider their determi- 
nation to go to the northwest will find thou- 
sands of acres of wild laud right here in New 
Jersey, Within a hundred miles of New York. 


get supper, lodging and breakfast. He 





. might and that they did not furnish these 

things to the same person two nights in 
succession. This I knew to be a fact, and 
gave him the address of the ‘‘Assuciated 
harities.” He said he had been there, 
but their funds were exhausted. I placed 
myself to the leeward of the man to see 
whether I could detect any whisky, beer 
or tobacco on his breath, for I have not 
money enough to spare any upon men 
who waste it ian useless or injurious lux- 
“gmries. But he was evidently temperate 
andclean. So I emptied my pockets of 
the ten or fifteen cents of small change I 
had with me and we parted amid the 
storm 2s we had met. 

This morning on getting up I found at 
my door the Washington Republican (for 
January 27), containing the following 
official announcement: 

The mayor and chief of police kave autbor- 


fzed the announcement to be made thas the 
r fund has been entirely exhausted. At 
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kill none of them turkeys—that’s what's 
the matter. There’s an over production of 

‘ Seiad ; ; 
turkeys. And by jimini! there’s an aie secured two lots adjoining on the street, 50x 
production of iron PIpns, too; for ther ell 100, for $2,500 per lot. Before the Ceatral 
be just a hundred dollars’ worth less of it | park was laid out completely, and when its 


takes the protection of all railway employes. 
Mechanical and tevhnical articles by leading experts. 
This journal notes all industrial advance and is in 
sympatny With its progress, 
New York. 


way and Thirty-second street, where Rogers, 
Peet & Co.’s uptown store now 1s, for $22,500; 


ey can draw and give to the necdy. Those : uptow! ‘ 
they &: the size was 50x60, irregular. Subsequently I 


walling to aid the force in distributing 
charity where it will do the most good now 
have the opportunity. Ail contributions re- 
ceived at police headquarters wiil prove 


Oiticus, 40. Broadway, 











Austrian system, City Chamberlain William M, Ivins 
‘has placed at the disposal of the readers of “The Stand- 
ard” a number of copies of bis pamphlet entitled ““Ma- 
chine Politics, and Money in Elections in New York 
City,’ in which a full accoune Is given of the Australian 
system of voting, and the yvross evils in our politics 
Which it would reinedy are vividly portrayed. 

Those who desire a copy of this pamphlet can procure 
it by forwarding a two-cent stamp, for postage, to~The 
Standard” office, ; 

Blank pelitious to the New York legislature in favor 
of the Australiin system of voting can also be obtained 


“It looks to me,” said rs. Brown, “as | at ® comparatively, small advance, und 
a 7” ., . sue wt a %. - Ce 

though it was protected just a little too | in which I now reside, No. 11 West Twentieth 
niuch. It's over protection and not over | street, is built on a twenty-five-fout lot, for 
production we're a-suffering from, father.” | which in 1848 I paid $2,560. We had no gas in 
Wa. Jackson. those days, aud our street had a cobblestone 

pavement. The southwest corner, near me 
(No. 152 Fifth avenue), for which the Meth- 
odist book concern a few months ago paid 


cits. That this is evideut a visit to the office 
of Me. L. S. Emery, general secretary of the 


¥eporter who called upon bim Mr. Emery said 
with sadness: “This weather is severe upon 
the poor. To-day we have had the largest 





Learning Wisdom by Degrees. 


Sener cat) Epon re nee nave E. W. Pettit, chief clerk to the mayor of } 2995,000, was at that time ornamented with a | PY #PPHetten to this oftice. 
role a kacncepateibagiel ie 4 OE € ‘lies 7 the | Cincinnati, in a recent interview with a re- | rickety old wooden shaniy, used as a factory Address THE STANDARD, 


for dyeing mats, and the liquor from its vats 
used to run along the gutters dywn our street. 
The house opposite, un the northwest corner 
of Fifth avenue, where Herter Bros. now are, 
was not then built by its owner, Robert L. 


porter of the Cincinnati Evening Pos!, re- 
marked: 

I am in favor of taxing real estate. It ean- 
not dodge the assessor. It will be much less 


eity this winter depending upon picking up 
einders for their fuel—the snow bas now cov- 
ered them and this meager source of supply 
is cutod. We ueed at ieast $1,000 at once 
for the present emergency. We are so or- 


25 Aun street, New York. 








= LABOR LIBRARY.—30 STAND. 
$5.0 AKRD works by 2% authors--Marx, Dar 
win, Speucer, Huxley, Krupotkin, Rechus, Hyndman, 


. a pale salt “anG ; . Stewart. 7 . . rontyv-thir stvagt | Gronlund, Bebel, annie Besant, Lassalle, Bradlaugh 
z See eae expensive for assessing una collecting, and | Stewart. The corner of Twenty-third street Secret oe ape aes He, Bradieuch, 
Gavized that we can upply it promptly and | hice who pay tax on real estate are, asajand = Fifth avenue, for ~ which ‘ibe ics voles cou $5; DOGAIL woah Comins Het 
miclligently as needed. rule, the same that pay on personal property. | Western Union telegraph company now | mailed free. .. MODERN PRESS, 
~ Jtis to be taken into consideration that { It will increese tax ou real estate slightly; | pays an  unoual ground rent of 25) 1-20 Bowery, New York. 


but the owner of real estate will get bis com- 
pensation by having his personal property 
exempt. This, however, cannot be done until 
our constitution is amended. 





325,000, was part of the old Middlebergei 
farm, which comprised about 120 lots frout- 
ing on Broadway, iu the center of which was 
Mr. Middieberger’s farm house. That was 


all the churches, together with many semi- 
benevolent organizations, such as the Free- 





ae SINGLE TAX. 

Special editions of ready-printed newspapers con- 
taining current Single Tax reading matter. All sizes; 
low price. UNION PRINTING -CO., 15 Vandewater’ 
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street, N York, 





the way I dow’t know what muy be the views }. 


XXVIVX. Free Trade and Socialism. 


What It Involves, and How: Alone It Can | 


‘A Passage-nt-Arms Between the Du 


cB (Progress and Poverty in German.) 


Progress and Poverty, paper. 
Social Problems, paper .. 
Protection cr Free Trade? paper...... 


Property in Land, paper...... : 
The Land Question, paper... 2.000. ace 
Progress und Poverty, German, paper ea 35 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
orprice. Foreign editions of these books imported. on 
order, ae 
cS 
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HE LAND AND LABOK LIBRARY— 


We are now publishing under the title,of “The 
Land and Labor Library” 2 series of short tracts om va 
rious phases of the social problem. These pampblets, 
contain facts, figures. and. arguments expressed Ut code: 
Increase of Wealth—The Remedy. cise, vigorous language easily-understood. Asa. means 


BY HENRY GEORGE. of propaganda. we recommend. them, to al who desire tax: 
¥ ; : help on the movement, for suciaul reform. Those: whe 
: . {wish to have these tracts placed where they willdo goed. 
* but who are unable personally to attend te their dis. 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facility for sending. them..where they are. needed and. 
will be read. eure er 
The following have already appeared: 
No. 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George. 4.pages,. 
No. 2. “Land and Taxation2”’ A. conversation betweerg, 
David Dudley Field and Henry George. | 4 pages... 
No. &% “The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Here 
bert Spencer... 4 pages. a 
No. 4 “A Christian Minister on: the Remedy for Por. 


erty.” A sermon. by the: Rev... Hugh O, Pentecost. of 
Newark, N.J.. 2 pages. : 


No. & ‘4 Sum in Proportion.” By T. L, McCready... 7 : 






HENRY GEORGE'S WORKS. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Cause of Industrial 
Depression and of Increase of Want With 
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The new Land and labor library paper. edition of. 
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cents. This is printed on better paper, in larger type, 
is better bound and a considerably larger book than the 
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bis nothing now for ws to receive such 
- Jeunen that is nover old or stale, and never 
¢o write such letters shall be swept away 
oe do sot allow m oars 
 @ppeer is AXDARD again. am in 
a industry—am f the ° 
but the cbective tariff would not prevent 
my over from dispensing with my ser- 
wices should be chance to see my name in 
your paper. [ama real free , but I 
2» ‘your protection io this matter. 


-— $So must it be as long as men continue 
. to submit cheerfully to the denial of their 
 matural rights, and accept in place of the 
freedom stolen from them the charitable 
“protection” of a privileged class. The 
man who writes this letter has been 
robbed of his God given right to labor for 
his own support. He must suffer want in 
idleness, with plenty sll around him, and 
nature's raw material abounding on every 
hand, unless some fellow man permits him 
to exert his muscles and intelligence in 
production. And so an employer takes 
him by the hand and tells him to be good 
and pot run after any naughty anti-pov- 
erty or free-trade heresies, and work shall 
be given him, for a time, at all events. 
It'sa good thing to be an American cit- 
zen, but it makes a man blush sometimes. 


This comes from 2 correspondent in In- 
giana with an order for three copies of 
“Protection or Free Trade?” anda supply 
of tracts: 
Thad begun to despa: 
“labor problem” uvtil I read Mr. George’s 
works, The force of his arguments, the cun- 
clusions arrived at and the remedy pro d, 
seemed to me so ia accordance with that 
spirit of justice and love taught by Jesus 
Christ that I cannct see bow any one calling 
himself a Christian can offer any opposition 
totbem You must not measure the success 
of the movement here by the little I have ac- 
complished. Ihave been, and am, at cvery 
opportunity sowing the good seed which, if 
mot bringing forth fruit at once, may yet, 
like the bread cast upun the waters, reappear 
after many Gays. Having some business 
with the mayor of this city this evening, I 
ave him some of thetracis. He told me he 
ad “Progress and Poverty” and “Social 
Problems," and asked me if ithought there 
would be any possibility of getung Mr. 
George to lecture here. 
Good friend, we don’t measure the suc- 
ess of the movement by what you have 
‘accomplished. But the reason is, uot that 
it wouldn’t be periectly just and proper so 
to measure it, but that neither you nor we 
gan judge how muci you have done. 
- Work such as yours is not only the proper 
measure of our movement, but it is the 
movement ~ self; His the steady pressing 


ir of ever solving the 


- -Joerward of the ranks of the new crusade; 


3tis the mode by which our final triumph 
will be won. 
- Don't be discouraged if you 
~‘gny immediate effect of your work. It 
‘takes time forseed to germinate; and often 
the sturdiest plants grow from the siowest 
-gprouting sced. And while you are worry- 
isg over the {ruiuessness of your efforts, 
cand wishing you~ could somehow 
983° more efficient work, the thoughts 
you have dropped into your neighbors’ 
 gminds are striking rovt silently, but 
®urely. Keep on with your seed sowing, 
friends. Taik, agiiate, use THE STAaNp- 
ABD and tracts, and leave results to take 
core of themseives. <And be sure of two 
things: firsi, that our best aliies are those 
whe openly oppose us and in attempting 
‘to disprove our doctrine make pro-poverty 
Vidicuious; and next, that when once a 
man has really commenced to think in 
wur direction no power on earth save 
death or ioss of reason can stop his think- 
Whenever we move at all we musi 
We can’t go backward if 


don't see 


> or 

mee) 

move forward. 
ave would. 


The secretary of land and labor club No. 
3 of Chicago writes: 
- {I have been making a canvass ard in- 
@lose a list cf six subscribers and shall keep 
onat the work. Lhave scid quite a gocd 
many of your books, but THE STANDARD is the 
paper that does the mission work. 
. Fyypxiay, Ohio.—Inclesed find my renewai 
. for fme Staxpaep. Lam spreading the light 
~ wherever I go with what successl may. Itind 
business men, ws a rule, Loe wmvst conservative 
_ end hard w get at. Furmers are always 
Willing to listen, and they ure as quick as any 
other class te see the udvantuge of the single 
tax. The movement is growing, silently, vut 
fearfuliv strong: and sume day in the near 
future the pro-poverty press will awaken to a 
mew world. Henny Rawle. 

DETROIT, Mich.—I can’t renew my_ sub- 
scription for sume time. I[ am enjoying a 
wigorous bigeklist for my agitation, and as 
one cousequence am compelle@ to work in 
the shipyard to iive, and two lirms forbid my 
employer to put me at work on their boats. 
Tmow buy Tue Staxvarp of W. P. Cogan, 
Grand River avenue, because [ cannit 
Spare as anuch as £1.25 atene time. Who- 
ever opposes the powers thus be must. bear 
otttimes the heavy burdeu put upon him by 
the oppressor. I,am euiing my portioa of 
Jeeks just now. - 

PoUuGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Inclosed find §2.50 

for my subscription to THE Staxparnp for one 
year. There is no paper that [read more 
_ @arefully or with more satisfaction. Candor 
to od gery is an admirable feature of it, 
. coupled with the most positive expression of 
its own views. No one can read it without 
being impressed with the ability with which 
it isedited and with a constantly growing 
confidence that the cause which it advocates 
will ultimately triumph. 

MawnistTex, Mich.—ror inclosed remittance 

lease send a copy of TRE Staxparv to the 
Women’s temperance association of this city 
and twenty-live copies each of the following 
land and labor tracts. . . . 

Yes, we are “gaining ground.” In our K. 
of L. assembly we are at present discussing 
the single tax, having a committee who 
bring in objections, which the rest of us 
auswer. A short time ago we tcok a vote 
and found aliin favor of it but one, aud he 
excused himself on the ground of not under- 

- standing it. ILLiaM R. Haut. 

New Yors Ciry.—Inclosed is check for $5, 
for which send THE Sranoarp to the numes 
inclosed. I have written to others, but have 
not heard from them yet; but will send ona 

~@onvert whenever I can. The principles 
which Tae Stanxparp advocates are gaining 
slowly but surely every day. Itis the pio- 
meer of the ninetcenth century. 
ANNE MaGuiIRe. 
Amciosed find $1.25 to renew my subscrip- 
tion for six mvaths. I could no more do 
 §withbout THE SranparpD to read than I cou'd 
do without salt to my food. L. F. KELLER. 
—My failure to renew my subscrip- 
‘ion has not been due to negligeuce ner inat- 
~ tention, but to “stringency of the money mar- 
ket.” 


——— 


However, I car’t do without THz Stranp- 
agp, and inclose 82 for a six moutbs’ subscrip- 
tion and the items noted on iuclosed blank. 


———e 


: i] U) Wis.—I send you herewith a 
| Miewauxes, y with a 


from the Milwaukee Labor 


THE STANDARD, 


land booming business. I send it to you simply 
6 show you that you have hosts of followers 
and believers scattered around who are doing 
quiet work forthe cause all the time. For 
myself I am like the fellow in the comic song, 
o matter whether I sit or stand I really 
can’t keep still,” when I see an opening into 
which I can throw a broadside of single tax 
doctrine. In season and out of season I am 
after some devoted fellow, and all this in 
spite of myself. Time and again I have re- 
solved to keep “mum” in order to avoid get- 
ting myself disliked and being considered a 
“bore” and a “crank,” but I never can do it. 
Let an opportunity present itself and I am 
atitagain. And there seems no end to the 
opportunities. I never can hold my tongue 
in a Turkish bath. There’s always an au- 
dience of half a dozen fellows, and you are 
sure of them for at least three quarters of an 
hour. They can’t escape you. Then there are 
the street ree hotel lobbies, and even 
the churches. t the preacher betray an 
ignorance of, or 2 prejudice against, our prin- 
ciples and it’s the easiest thing in the world to 
drop him a friendly letter, inclosing a trench- 
ant pampbiet on the very question that reemed 
to puzzie him, early on Monday morning. 
Why, there’s opportuuitics enough. I preach 
our doctrine to my sweetheart, acd her 
father and ber brothers and “her sisters and 
her cousins and her aunts.” I keep right 
ahead and try to be good natured about it. I 
never getangry. I leave that to the other 
fellow. I find it quite easy to brush aside the 
sophistries of the pro-poverty people. It be- 
culnes eusier day by duy to promulgate and 
defend our principles. The more they are 
discussed the siinpler and mcre beautiful they 
appear. Talso tiud ita good plan to buy a 
Guzen STANDARDS each week and give them 
away to any one who will promise to read 
them. Ihave done this ever since the paper 
first appeared. And I intend to keep on, and 
on, until the truth, like a “sea of glory” shall 


“spread from pole to pole.” 
ss - Prerrr McGILL 


Exvraseta, N. J.—Inclosed find postal notes 
for $9.85, fur which please forward Srannp- 
ARDS as per accompanying list. The good 
cause is strong in this city, and is continually 
raining ground. Every week we have addi- 
tions to our club. At present we have sixty- 
one members, all thoroughly orthodox on the 
land tax issue. M. 4. Davison 

Sec. Jeffersonian L. and L. Club No. 3. 


MixnEaPouis, Minn.—I circulate THE 
Stanparp aud tracts constantly and have 
some prospective subscribers. The agitation 
goes on here continually. We have some 
men who never get tired. The Scandinavians 
discuss the land question every week at one 
of their churches. Something will come of 
this in Minnesota. I inciuse 83 for Stanp- 
ARDS and tracts as per list herewith. 

Keep up the work. Keep the circle of 
THE STANDARD’S influence ever widening. 
Persuade your neighbors to subscribe. 
Urge your newsdealers to increase his 
sales. Keep the recruit subscriptions fly- 
ing. Do all this, not because you like 
THE STANDARD and want it to succeed, but 
because you love the cause THE STANDARD 
advocates, and want it to gain ground. 


This is what THE STANDARD costs its sub- 
seribers: 
One subscription, one year, 
One subscription, six months, . . e 
One subscription, three months, . . . 
Three or more subscriptions: 
One vear, each, . . . 2 2 2 
Six months, each, . 
Three mouths, each, 
After the first club of three has been sent, 
subsequent subscrivtions may be forwarded 
at the same reduced rates. 


Recruit subscriptions, for four weeks. will 


~ 8 


~ B 
28 


be received, singly or in ciubs to different ad- 


dresses at fifteen cents each. 


.—A number of us are determined 
to form an anti-poverty society at as early 
2 date as practicable, and after that I hope to 
do something in the way of securing sub- 
seribers tur THE StaNDaRD. And until then 
2 Shali continue sending you at least twelve 
recruit subscriptions per month. Inclosed find 
list and mouey to pay tor sume. 

Wma. GrEppes, M. D. 

You couldn't do a better or a wiser thing, 
except to form your anii-poverty society 
now, at once, without waiting for the 
early practicable date. Get your friends 
iogether—no matter if there are only two 
or three of you all told—adopt a simple 
constitution or declaration of principles, 
choose a president, secretary and treas- 
urer, and tiere’s yuur anti-poverty society 
full formed and ready for business, 

And when your society is formed see to 
it that it doesn't remain idle. Remember 
that it is intended tor a tool and not a toy. 
Make use of it. Get it to work, Bring its 
inembers together, let them tell each 
other what they are doing individually, 
and settle what they can best do in con- 
cert. A society of only three mem- 
bers can do just as _— efficient 
work in a small neighborhood as a muchi 
larger body. The main thing is that it 
should work systematically and persistent- 
iy in one direction, and not waste its force 
by random efforts. The letters in THE 
STANDARD may suzgest some mode of op- 
erations; correspoudence with other socie- 
ties Will tell you what they are doing and 
what methods they find most successful, 
and your own knowledge of your neigh- 
borhood will enable you to judge what can 
be done with best promise of success. 

Forin your anti-poverty societies, friends, 
wherever two or three of you can be 
brought together. And when you have 
have formed them use them, 


The contributions to the recruiting fund 

for the pust week have been: 

Georgean, New York CHV. ...cc..ccccccceccescteece 
FE. Wail, MUWAUkee... cccrcccccescccscccccsccasce 
2. Fricnal, Bustan, Mass....cccsceccecccccusccsescoe 
James Middleton, New Orleans, La... cccsescses 
G. A. Hollis, City... cc. cc ccneccesceccccececececescce 
Gi Hees ices yea idee cavaces Odes sede eccsadicceceseee 
W. HB. Wieox, Waltham, Mass.......cccccccsecee 


Aliss M. A. C., Birmingham, Conn......ccccscccees 2 90 


Total for the WeCk.......cccoccesconcesscesess = $7 OH 
Previvusly acknowledged......cccvececcsesccece oOo l0o 16 


Total COs ¢ ne +51 1) 416 


Dr. Paley’s Foolish Pigeons. 
San Francisco Sir. 

If you should see a flock of pigeons in a 
field of cora, and if (iustcad of picking where 
and what it wanted, and no more) you should 
see ninety-niae of them gathering all they got 
intu a heap, reserving nothing for themselves 
but the chaff and the refuse, keeping this heap 
for one, and that the weakest. perhaps worst 
pigeon of the flock, sitting round, and looking 
on all the winter while this one was devour- 
ing, throwing about and wasting it; and if a 
pigeon more hardy and hungry than the rest, 
touched a grain of the hoard, all the others 
instantly fying upon it aud tearing it te 
pieces, if you should see this, you would see 
uothing more than what is every day prac- 
ticed and established umong men. 

Those nemorable words were written about 
a century ago by Dr. Paley, a liberal and far 
seeing ehurchman, whose enlightened views 
Were unpalatable to the aristocracy because 
they were cxulculated to render the working 
Classes discontented with the position in 
which divine providence was supposed to 
have placed them. His radical sentiments 
cost him a bishopric. 


THE IOWA STATE CONVENTION. 


The United Laber Party ef Liun Ceunty. 
lewa, Ieene.a Call fer a State Convenu- 
tien to be Held at Cedar Rapids, March 
1, 1888. 

The following call has been issued by the 
central committee of the united labor party 
of Linn county, Iowa: 

At the delegate convention of the united 
labor party of Linn county, held in Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., January 27, 1888, it was unani- 
mously voted to instruct the county central 
committee to issue a call fora state conference 
of all friends and sympathizers with the prin- 
ciples of the united labor party in Iowa, to 
meet at Craft's hall, corner First avenue and 
Second street, Cedar Rapids, at 10 o’clock a. 
m, Thursday, March 1, 1888 Now is the 
time to spread our grand principles, and the 
committee most earnestly hope that every 
true friend of the movement for the restora- 
tion of the people’s rights in the land, will 
make a strong effort to be present. 

In Linon couaty the united labor party has 
been organized for over a year, and at a 
large aud enthusiastic county convention 
held September 12, 1887, the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
platform was adopted and an energetic and 
successful campaign carried on throughout 
the county. The encouraging success our 
efforts have met with here, and the many 
expressions of sympathy with our principles 
coming from friends in other parts of the 
state warrants us in believiug thut the time is 
rapidly approaching when the people of Iowa 
will be ready to throw off the yoke of mouop- 
oly in all its forms, and especially to over- 
throw “land monopoly, which is the parent 
of all other monopolies,” and “which com- 
pels men to pay their fellow creatures for 
the use of God’s gifts to all, and permits 
monopolizers to deprive labor of the natural 
opportunities for employment, thus filling the 
land with tramps and paupers and bringing 
about an unnatural competition which tends 
to reduce wages to starvation rates and to 
make the wealth producer the industrial 
slave of those who grow rich by his toil.” 

Therefore, we call upon all who believe in 
man’s inalienable right to the use of the 
earth, and to the enjovment of the just fruits 
of bis labor; all who favor freedom of trade 
and the abolition of the farce called protec- 
tion; all who would stop the plundering of 
Iowa's farmers and laboring men by the gi- 
gantic money, coal, iron, oil, {nsurance, rail- 
road and other monopolisiic corporations, 
trusts, etc., to join with usin an earnest, or- 
ganized effort to abolish the unjust laws that 
have created and fostered these robbers of 
the people. 

The committee would urge all fricnds of 
the cause in Iowa to bestir themselves at 
once and make a strong effort to bring out’a 
good attendance from all parts of the state at 
Cedar Rapids on March 1. A national con- 
ference will soon be called; the other western 
states are rapidly organizing, and Iowa should 
be prepared to take part and aid in the work 
of the national campaiga. 

Address ail correspondence to L. G. Booth, 
box 80, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Circulars, tracts, 
land and labor documents, etc., furnished on 
application to the committee. 

By order of the county central committee, 
united labor party, Linn county, Iowa. 

L. G. Bootn, Chairman. 


Musee He Become a Monopelist in Spite of 
Himselt? 

TonawanpDa, N. Y.—Being interested in 
the manufacture of vinegar Iam called upon 
to become a member of the United States 
vinegar company, who are forming a trust to 
monopolize the production and price. Now as 
I am strongly opposed to monopoly, will some 
one with more brains than I possess tell me 
how I am to continue to make vinegar under 
the following conditions and not become a 
monopolist? 

First—The trust already controls ninety per 
cent of the manufacturers of the United 
States, leaving ten concerns with their com- 
bined capital agaiust one. 

Second—This combination agree to take all 
the production of their subscribers at a good 
price and sell again at an advance of half a 
cent, thus creating a large fund to undersell 
or drive out those not in the combination. 

Third—To keep out means this and nothing 
less: A small concern with limited capital to 
fight a strong and powerful organization and 
in the end be crushed out of business. 

Now, will some one tell me how I am to pro- 
tect my interest and not become a monvupo- 
list? There is a remedy for monopoly; and 
remember a monopolist is not necessarily an 
enemy to justice. As to me, itis clear that 
our government, which is the people, protects 
certain industries, or in other words natural 
resources, thereby creating monopolies, which 
necessitates unprotected industries to protect 
themselves by organization or be ground 
down. L. D. Homes. 


Anti-Poverty in Teronto. 

Toronto, Canada.—-At the last mecting of 
the Toronto anti-poverty society Mr. W. A. 
Douglass occupied the chair. The various 
committees reported progress in pushing the 
doctrines of this society, and attention wus 
called to the very general dissatisfaction of 
the public with the inequitable character of 
our present system of taxation. An instance 
Was given of a firm ina state of baukruptcy 
assessed on persoualty to the sum of $15,000, 
while a prominent wholesale merchant was 
assessed at only $400. It was also pointed 
out that the executive officers of a joint stock 
company are taxed on the full amount of 
their salaries, while if these officers were to 
dissolve the compiny and call themselves a 
firm they would not be taxed on their in- 
comes atall. The secretary reported that be 
had received a supply of tracts, and that any 
cne addressing S. T. Wood, 85 Shuter street, 
can obtain copies An interesting discussion 
followed on the subject of allowing each mu- 
nicipality to choose its own basis of taxation 
either by vote of the municipal council or by 
a popular vote. A deputation was appointed 
to address a meeting of the journeymen shoe- 


makers in room 2, Richmond hall, on Monday 
eveniug, February 23. 


Light Breaking in the Schaylkill Valicy. 

West CONSHOHOCKEN.—The miners here in 
the Schuylkill valley are beginning to talk 
about the anti-poverty doctrines, and I be- 
lieve that so soon as the light begins to break 
in on their understandings there will be a 
general stampede to the party that has an 
issue. 

Four years ago I was in the republican 
ranks, but having the desire to vote intelli- 
gently then, asI do now, I watched the antics 
of the leaders and svon found out that they 
were playing a game of deception. I then 
cast my lot with the prvuhibitionists; and my 
sympathies are still with them, but realizing 
as I do the magnitude of tie reform which the 
anti-poverty doctrine will introduce, 1 can 
no longer vote (if opportnnity be given) any 
other ticket than that supporting anti-poverty 
doctrine. GEO. BUTTERWORTH. 


And It’s Weil Werth Passing Round. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—That article froim 
the Harvard Law Library is immense. We 
are busy passing it around among a class 


who sneer at the sentimental side of the land 
question. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1888. 
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ANTI-POVERTY IN PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Erickson of Siinnenpoiis Defines and 
Ilustrates the Evil and Points the 
Remedy—A Doctrine “in Bad Reptte ’— 
Mr. Donovan of New York Talks About 
the Campaign. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A. H. Stephensen pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Philadelphia anti- 
poverty society last Sunday evening, and in 
a few well chosen remarks introduced Mr. 
Erickson of Minneapolis as the first speaker. 

Mr. Erickson’s opening sentences contained 

an allusion to his own state of Minnesota. 
He said peopie here thought land was plenty 
out with them, and they were right; land was 
plenty there, but, although there were mill- 
ions of acres lying unused, if any one should 
think of taking some of it to use, be would 
find that he would have to mortgage his la- 
bor for years, practically for life, before he 
would be allowed to set his foot on it. 
I look around me and see 0» the one hand the 
inexhaustible riches, the lavish bounty that 
the great creator has prepared for his child- 
ren, and, on the other hand, how thousands, 
yes millions, of little children, old men and 
women, and even strong men in the prime of 
life, are starving, stinted and stunted, physi- 
cally and morally, in order that a few may 
live in luxurivus idleness, I feel like wringing 
my hands in indignation and sorrow. To be 
sitent in the face of such facts is to be a cow- 
ard. 

The speaker likened our social system toa 
hunter pursuing the bare with hounds. The 
hounds catch the hare and the hunter takes It 
and gives the houuds the head and the legs. 
Our laboring people are the hounds and the 
landlord is the hunter. And if any of the 
poor hounds become weak and famished be- 
cause the legs and head are not sufficient to 
keep them strong, the hunter may pity them 
aud give them the tail also. Thatis what I 
eall charity. Charity is giving the hounds the 
tail of the hare. And when some hunters find 
out that other huuters are giving the hounds 
the tail they will take advantage of that and 
give the hounds less head and legs. That is 
the way charity works withus. By reducing 
the struggle for existence you stimulate com- 
petition and consequently lower wages all 
around, 

Then turning to the remedy for this state of 
things, Mr. Erickson defined the object of 
the anti-poverty society. What taxing land 
values means, said he, is this: Land in the 
heart of your city is far more valuable than 
land on the outskirts, not because the 
holders have worked so much’ harder on it, 
but because something like a million people 
have settled around it. To tax land values is 
nierely to take for the comimun use the value 
thus created by the common effort, the com- 
mon presence and the common need. We 
propose to do away with Hines for improving 
and beautifying and increasing the  con- 
veniences of your city. Ifa man comes inte 
town with a wagon load of produce we will 
nct compel bin to go to the city hall first and 
pay $1.50 for permissiua to sell those things, 
but we will tell him, Come and welcome. 
Bring all youcan. We need it all. 

But people ask us how about the poor man 
who owas a valuable lot and has no money 
to build anything but a shanty on it. You 
would rack rent him out of existence. I don’t 
know how itis with you here, but I surmise 
it is the same as itis with us in Minneapolis. 
Those poor men who live inthat kind of shan- 
ties out there are always worth millions of 
dollars in land they ure keeping out of use, 
and those are precisely the men we want to 
rack rent. We want to muke them let go. 
(Great applause.) The men who improve the 
land they hold wou’t be touched at all. 

Chairman Stephenson then made several 
announcements, and stated that he had fully 
expected to give notice that by invitation 
from the Episcupal hospital society a lecture 
would be given on the single tax before that 
society by amember of the anti-poverty so- 
ciety. He was sorry to say, however, that 
the rector of the purisb, who was absent 
when the invitation was given, had siuce his 
return been persuaded by a few menibers of 
his congregation to forbid the proposed 
lecture take place on the ground that this 
society and the doctrine it holds are in bad 
repute. “This society and the anti-poverty 
doctrine,” continued Mr. Stephenson, “are in 
bad repute among the so-called ‘saviors of 
society,’ and there is only one way to bring 
them into good repute, and that is by coming 
out boldly and standing by your beliefs in 
season and out of season. And the higher 
your position in the community, the greater 
is your responsibility.” 

Mr. Donovan of New York was then intro- 
duced. Hespoke of himself as one of the 
68,000 who had voted. for Henry Georee in 
the mayoralty election of 1886, and said that 
that vote was a blow struck by the united 
force of the laboring porticn of the city's 
population for the mere purpose of breaking 
the power of the ring. It was nota vote in 
favor of the singie tux: 16 wus nota vote for 
industrial freedoin. Must of those voters, 
like himself, baud only voted a labor ticket 
and knew iittle or nothing of a tax on land 
values. But since that time many, if not 
most, of these voters had been studying the 
single tax theory, and the result had becn 
that the last election showed 37,000 anti- 
poverty missionaries in New York city alone. 

Mr. Donovan complimented the Philadel- 
phiu society upon its “catechism,” aud said 
ihe last question, “Through what meuns can 
this great reform be brought?’ was tersely 
answered in the words, “Throuch the ballot 
bux.” But to make this possible, the ballot 
box must first Le purified; and the first step 
we take must be in the direction of electoral 
reform. 

The speaker vehemently denounced the 
malice of these who were endeavoring to 
create the impressicn that there was any es- 
trungement between Dr. McGlyun and Henry 
George. The only foundation for such a re- 
port was a difference of opinion between the 
two men as to the policy of entering the na- 
tional campaign next fall, which Dr. McGlynn 
favored, bus Henry George did not. He 
agreed with Dr. McGlynn, and thought we 
should stand shoulder to shoulder, tighting 
for the one great principle we all believe in. 

The chairman, in his closing remarks, said 
that Heury Gecorge’s pusition was simply that 
we should throw our weight and influence in 
with those who are going our way and whose 
efforts will awaken thought, and who will be 
compelled to go further in our direction than 
they want to or intend to. Our work in poli- 
ties is necessarily an abolition movement. 
Our single tax movement is essentially a stute 
movement and not a national one. He him- 
self was in favor of holding a convention, 
and making a platform in which all taxes on 
industry, whether by customs duties or inter- 
nal revenue taxes, should be denounced and 
the beauties of the single tax pointed out. His 
remarks were received with wild enthusiasm 
and cheering. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

J. ¥. HALBACg. 


Anti-Poverty in Baltimore. 

BALTIMORE, Feb. 6.—Our anti-poverty so- 
ciety had agreat meeting here last night. In 
spite of the rain, Raines’s hall was long be- 
fore the time uf beginning crowded with an 
audience impatient to hear Mr. George. 
Every seat was filled, and the aisles were 
packed with stunding men Among the 


audience were a large number of the students 
of Johns Hopkins’ university, and many 
prominent professional men. John Salmon 
presided, and introduced Mr. George, who 
made a speech that was listened to with rapt 
attention and interrupted. by frequent and 
long continued bursts of applause, a few 
hisses, however, being heard when, toward 
the conclusion of his lecture, he spoke of pro- 
tection and adv «ated the largest free trade. 
At the conclum. of the lecture Mr. George 
answered questions, many of them from the 
Johns Hopkins students, for more than three- 
quarters of an bour. We all feel that this 
meeting has given an impulse to the anti- 
poverty movement in. Baltimore, and are 
anxious to have Dr. McGlynn, Mr. Pentecost 
or Louis F. Post follow Mr. George as soon as 
possible. 


Statement of the Treasurer of the New York 
Anti-Povercy Society. 

Early in the month of December the execu- 
tive committee of the anti-poverty society 
decided to publish a financial statement every 
month, starting from the lst of January, up 


to which time the accounts would be brought.’ 


by the treasurer's account for the calendar 
year, which was then in preparation. The 


following is the statement. for the month of 
January: . 
ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY. 
Treasurer's statement, month of January, 1888. - 
$120 98 


Less Te8t of Academy, three... 
SundaySe.....- $525 00 
Less. rent of | piano, 
MONLHS. ..-.erereeceese ceewees: 
Less printing. tickets and 
posters 
Less advertising. ....+-seseeceee 
Less help at. AcadeMY..-.-eeeee 
Less musical services....s.ee-. 


23 00 


46.00 
149 87 

43 00. 

69.00 


Bee ema sereeeersre 


: 857 8% 
Net receipts from meetings...cove 

Tickets sold by society for . 

beneht.. ..ceseeer ; $492 50: 
Tickets soid by Miss Munier for 

benefit.......s.66- a 42 5) - 

2 fal C . 3 3 0} CY 40, wo f 
Collection taken at Lenefl Ne es 
Less rent of Academy.......... §105 Ws 
Printing and wdvertising......° 23:00 
Musical S@rviceS...eccccsesesese $0.00, 
Help at AcadeMy,..ccrcaceescee rg 
. ———. 745 
Initiation £0@S...ccescaceseecseccesscecececesencnes 46.00 
&3 50 
Www 


eaeereceeearresee 


200 


Total ‘net receipts for Monthy. .....00e sesee Sh,00L 93 

0 Disbursenents. a 
Publishing and issuing tracts.......06 
SlarteSiacscisce class ceccVasceccccecccovee 
Ollice rent and SUNUTICS.....6.cec cee ce 
Printing and stationery... .....ee...ee 
Net. receipts of: benefit’ paid Miss 
“Munlers cl occiceecee sieosevecssselaws 
"MISCENANEOUSs. .ccesencvcccecvccvceevecn 


Sa. 


_ Balance January 30, 1SSB.ececccccecdadeccee 
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Cyrene? 


NEURODONTINE. 


Instantaneous cure for Tootbache, Headache and Neu: 
ralgin. 2cents. Central depot, 263 E. lith st., N.Y. | 


CIBAELES B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAFAER, 


2290 Third avenue, cor. 124th street, 
New York, 
Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process a 
apecialty 


AND’sS . 
UFSEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
145 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. i3th and ldth sts. 


PRINCIPAL. AGENT 


AMES BOGAN } 
AME eat 25 BOWERY, 


aj for James Means’ $3 and §4 shoes. 


near Prince street. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 


& Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Gags 


a Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
wm 50c. Et Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


wm CCOD NEWS 
euTO LADIES. - 


Sees 
.& 
é reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teus, Coffees acd Bakin 
Powder, acd securasa beantifu 
Gold Band or Aloss Rose China 
Ten Set, Dinner S t, Gold Band 
t, Watch, Pan Lame: Castor, oF 
For particulars address 
AMERICAN TEA CO,, ., 
31 and 33 Vesey St.. New York. 


Wehster's Dictionary. 
THE GREA 
P.O. Box 283. 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


NITED LABOR PARTY—Citizens of the 
following named states who indorse the princi- 

ples of the United Labor Party and desire to lend ac- 
tive aid in the movement, are requested to commu- 
nicate with the State Organizers of their respective 
states, as follows: . 

California—Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco, 

Connecticut—RKebert Pyne, 24 Asylum st., Hartford. 

Eastern Pennsylvaniu—Henry George club, box 190, 
Philadelphia, 

Indiana—Warren Worth Bailey, Vincennes. 

Kentucky—Lanud. und Labor Club No.1, box 406, Cin- 
cinnati.. ; i : oe 

Louisiana—Jere. J. Sullivin, 165. Fulton street, New 
Orleags. ™ : 

Massachusetts (Berkshire county}-F. Harvey Lincoln, 
box 15, Zylonites oo, 

See H. Garside, 1507 West Lexington street, 
Balunores a oa 

Minuesota—Central Committee, United Labor Party, 
42: Third si. south, Minueapeiis. 

New York—Joln BieMack 
Yoriccity: -. Fs eae 

Ohio—Land-and Labor Club No. 1, box 99, Cincinnatt, 

South Curolina—Benjamin Adams. Charleston, : 
Arkansas and Norther 
Rooms, 9 and 


in, 28 Cooper Union, New 


West Tennessee, Eastern _ d 
Mississippi— Land and Labor Club No. 2, 
10, Cotton Exchange, Memphis, Tenn. 


LULINOIS.—Readers of the 'Standard” in the 

suute of Iilinoi, and all others interested in the great 
priociples it advocates, are requested. to send vames 
and addresses to W. H. Van Ornum, president of tand 
and {abor club No. 1, Room 63, FU Madison streat, 
Chicago, With a view te elfecting some plan of organi. 
zation for the state. Persons in Chicago not already 
menibers of land and labor clubs, 25 well as secretaries 
of such orgunizations, are. especially requested t 
write. 


LL READERS OF THE STANDARD IN 
A favor of a united Lebor party in the First assem- 
biy district, composing the first, Second, Third, Fourth 
and Fifteenth Wierds, su the counties and towns in- 
clurted iim the district with please send their names 
std addresses to the undersigned, for the purpose of 
organizing the district thoruugnly. JOS. H. ROS@IRT, 
President First assembly. divitict, united labor party, 
22 Third avenue, Albany, N.Y. 


ony ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEETS 
ai very Monudar evening. German speaking mem- 
evening at Vincent hail, 1897 


bers every Tuesday | 
Open every evening 


Third avenne, corner 105th street. 
for enroliment of members. Thursday and Saturday 
evenings tree debates of the Progress and Poverty ciub 


OTERS OF ARE 
desirous tu ald in propugeiing the principles of 
the united labor party, as set forth In the New York 
platform, adupted at Syracune, ug. 19 are requested 
to send their names and wddresses to 
JOHN SALMON, 
415 N. Extuw st., Baitimore, Md. 


PRiNTING. 


MARYLAND WHO 


« i 


ROA CDSS MAC SOLER 
Cavaee CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 


COMPANY (14.) 
3 and 49 Center st., X.Y. 
I M4 


BOOK, JOB AND. NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


Regular subscriptions...... 
Oceasioninl dODAOUS., .cocenecerecenccsoecnssenes 7 2 
MisceHANeOUS FECEIPISe. corcsecccccccceeenseeoees 

2. ry 
H ; ads 

ie 


design desired. 


ASTIPOVERTY SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 
The forty-second public meeting of the soclety will be. 


held at 
THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
AND 
STEINWAY HALL, 


SUNDAY EVENING, FEB, 1. 
For the benefit of the striking mmers of Pennsy 


Ce aeeand 


ADDRESSES . -_ 
by 
REV. DR. M’GLYNN, 
HENRY GEORGE AND | 
GENERAL PRYO 


ogee ; Musical service by 
CONCORDIA CHORUS. 

-" admission, 25c.,50c. and $100.00 
Tickets on sale at the Anti-Poverty Society office, 38 
Cooper Union, and at Pythagoras Hall, Canal st., near 
Bowery. 

Box office at Academy open at 6:30 p. m. Sunday. 


SG ees CONGREGATION. 


REY. HUGH O. PENTECOST, 
‘MINISTER. 


—_omene, 


MASONIC HALL, : 
> Sixth avenue and Twenty-third street. 


SERVICES, — 
2 ~ Bunday Morning, 11 o’clock.7 | 
_.) SUBJECT—"Hell in Home and Society.” _ 


ASTIROVERTY SOCIETY IN PHILA 


DELPHTIA. 


: ts The Society will hold meetings every Sunday evening foe 


at 8o’elock at Linccla hall, corner of Broad street is 


Fairmount avenue. 


Everybudy. invited. Admission free. 


z WM. J. ATKINSON, President. 
J. WH. WINTYRE, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOCS. 


SUITS TO ORDER FROM $13.50. 
PANTS TO ORDER FROM $9.50. 


Samples and seif measuring chart mailed on ap 
plication by stating price and as near as possible 


BRAHAWS, 
212 Bowery, New York city. 


THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


S38 GOLD 


WATCH 


EVE3 Mads ABS SELLING IN O28 


CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS. 


This is the Best. Cheapest, 
Most Conventont, 

And only co-operative System of selling watches. 
The watches are American Lever Stem Winders, 
containing every essential to accuracy and durabil- 
ity, and have, in addition, numerovs patented im- 
provements fonnd in no other watch. They are abe ~ 
solutely the only Dustand Dampproos Move- 
ments matein the World, and are jeweled throngh- 
outwith GENUINE RUBIES. The Patent 
Stem Wind and Set is the strongest and simplest 
made. They are fully i be for appear~- 
ance, accuracy, durability and service, 
toany $75 Watch. 

Our Co-operative Ciubd System brings them within 
the reach of every one. 

We want an active, responsible repe 
resentative in EVEKRY CiTtTY¥ and 
TOWN. 

Heavy profits enaranteed on limlied investment 

Write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


P.0, Box 928, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REFERENCES :—Keystone 
National Bank, or any Come 
mercial Agency. 
AGENCIES: 


New York. N.Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chicago, Til. Denver, Col. * 
Pittstergs, Fa, Baltimore, Ma, 
Basten, Mass, ve Mouis, Mo, 
Fhiladelphia, Pa. Wilmington, Daly 
Detroit. Mick. Esc., dice 


nN a OE ee eS EEE ey 
EXCELLENT Brace Copies of anything written ow 
drawn wita any Pen (ur Type Writers by the Patent 


Only equalled 
C p PY } ST Lithography. - 
Specimens Free. 


AvTocorvisr Co., 166 William St., New York, . 


Ranned Goods 


WITH THIS STAMP TE 
THE BOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


Free from 
Poison, - 


at Mite oe AND ARE MADE BY 
Trade-Mark.—Rezistered. CQORCANIZED LABOR. 
Octet anrauareremn nn 
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Cees BROS. 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND. STS. 
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5 APPLE TONG pee at 
MANUFACT 


GRAND: 


GRACEFUL DESIGN x¢ SOLID ONSTRUCTION | 
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